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PREFACE 


This  letter, — written  by  my  father  to  Jiis  parents 
and  containing  a  diary  of  his  trip  to  California, — is 
put  in  hooTx  form  hecause  I  am  sure  it  will  ie  of 
interest  to  members  of  his  family  and  to  some  of  his 
old  friends,  and  he  cause  it  is  a  good  description  of  a 
voyage  around  the  Horn  in  one  of  the  old  ^^Clipper^' 
ships. 

My  father  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
June,  1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  was 
taken  seriously  ill  with  typhoid  fever  in  the  winter 
of  1862.  He  took  the  sea  trip  described  in  this  letter 
iyi  order  to  regain  his  health,  resulting  in  his  per- 
manently locating  in  San  Francisco. 

Attached  in  the  back  of  this  book  is  a  facsimile  of 
the  map  drawn  by  my  father  on  which  he  charted  the 
run  of  the  '^Starlight''  for  each  of  the  122  days  of 
the  voyage. 

WILLAED  N.  DROWN. 
(1919) 


On  board  Ship  Starlight" 

middle  of  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Lat.  4%  07^  North,  Long.  31^  04' 

Nov  29th  1862,  Saturday  3  P.  M. 

My  dear  Father  and  Mother: 

I  am  rather  dilatory  yon  see  in  fulfilling  my 
promise  to  have  some  letters  already  written  so  as 
to  be  sure  and  send  one  if  an  opportunity  occurred 
to  do  so.  But  ''better  late  than  never" — as  the  old 
proverb  has  it — especially  as  no  chance  to  send 
home  has  yet  been  given  us.  Indeed  the  captain 
and  officers  have  led  us  to  think  from  the  begin- 
ning that  we  shall  have  none  such;  but  last  evening 
I  was  talking  with  the  steward  in  the  galley  and  he 
said  that  the  last  time  he  went  round — he  has  been 
round  five — he  had  two  opportunities  to  send  let- 
ters and  did  so.  and  that  he  keeps  a  bit  written  now 
all  the  time  (writing  some  each  Sunday)  ready  to 
send  at  shortest  notice.  If  there  was  the  faintest 
prospect  of  being  able  to  send  I  did  not  want  to 
run  the  risk  of  losing  it ;  for  if  I  did  have  a 
chance  and  had  nothing  to  send  I  should  be  very 
greatly  disappointed:  and  so  I  resolved  to  begin 
one  letter  at  least  to-day.  We  are  now  nearing  the 
Hne,  and,  as  all  the  ships  cross  it  at  nearly  the 
same  point,  we  may  soon  have  a  chance  to  com- 
municate with  one.  Whalers  (or  as  the  sailors  call 
them  Spout ers")  generally  cross  here  and  are 
almost  always  eager  for  news,  particularly  in  these 
days  of  war,  so  that  they  do  not  scruple  often  to 
heave  to  and  spend  a  half  a  day  in  smooth  weather 
communicating  with  an  outward-bound  ship,  at 
least  they  very  frequently  send  aboard  for  news- 
papers and  fresh  provisions.   OS.  Cape  Horn  too  we 
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shall  meet  quite  a  number  of  ships  within  speaking 
distance  as  we  may  too  along  the  coast  of  South 
America.  At  any  rate  I  shall  have  a  letter  ready 
to  drop  into  the  ofiSce  as  soon  as  we  reach  San 
Francisco  if  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it  sooner. 

It  is  30  days  this  noon  since  we  weighed  anchor 
in  Boston  Bay  and  set  out  to  sea  and  here  I  am 
nearly  5000  miles  from  home,  in  a  spot,  I  never  saw 
before  and  probably  shall  never  see  again.  I  give 
our  latitude  and  longitude,  as  computed  this  noon. 
By  finding  those  on  the  map  you  will  see  pretty 
nearly  where  I  am — off  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
River  nearly.  It  is  rather  an  inauspicious  day  to 
write  in  for  the  sky  is  very  similar  to  that  which 
favors  New  England  when  the  wind  is  N.E.  It  is 
not  stormy  however,  though  rather  ^^blue"  and 
dreary.  The  sea  is  smoother  than  it  has  been  for 
a  fortnight,  and  on  that  account,  it  is  a  very  fav- 
orable day  for  writing.  We  lost  the  trades  yester- 
day. They  carried  us  along  without  changing  a 
sail  (except  to  clew  up  a  top-sail  or  top-gallant  sail 
when  a  squall  came — Frank  must  explain  the  nau- 
tical phrases — )for  six  days  and  in  those  six  days 
we  have  come  about  1300  miles.  Pretty  good  trav- 
elling is  it  not?  Fast,  however,  I  must  pronounce 
it  rather  than  good  for  it  was  done  at  the  expense 
of  perpetual  rolling  and  pitching  and  tumbling  and 
thumping;  almost  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
comfort.  During  the  past  24  hours  we  have  only 
made  185  miles  and  during  the  next  shall  not  make 
near  that  so  now  the  decks  are  quite  dry;  the  ship 
quite  steady  and  sitting  in  a  chair  somewhat  nearer 
to  a  possibility.  The  thermometer  however  stands 
at  83° — rather  moderate  is  it  not  for  Nov.  29th — 
which  makes  it  rather  hot  work  writing  in  this 
cabin  so  that  I  think  I  must  put  my  pen  aside  for 
the  present  and  go  on  deck.    I  have  made  a  com- 
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mencement,  however,  and  shall  add  to  it  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  I  shall  make  out  quite  a  long 
epistle,  I  doubt  not,  by  the  time  I  am  able  to  send 
it.  It  will  be  as  desultory  and  as  disconnected  as 
it  is  long,  I  guess. 

Sunday  evening,  9.15  P.  M.,  11.30  with  you. 
It  is  nearly  time  to  go  to  bed  but  as  Mr.  Picker- 
ing—my fellow  passenger — is  writing  I  will  give 
you  another  picture  of  sea  life  and  add  a  line  or 
two  to  this  epistle  thereby.  Everything  has  Just 
been  closed  up,  skylight,  weather  door,  etc.,  main- 
sail and  cross- jack  clewed  up  and  other  sail 
taken  in  in  preparation  to  receive  a  squall  that 
has  just  covered  the  sky  with  black  clouds, 
and  is  now  pouring  down  abundant  rain.  It  has 
been  squally  all  day.  We  had  the  heaviest  squall 
I  think  this  forenoon  that  we  have  had  since  start- 
ing and  it  rained  too.  Willard's  Virginia  rains  are 
nothing  to  it.  In  about  %  of  an  hour  we  caught  a 
couple  hogsheads  of  water.  Squalls  like  that  have 
come  up  at  intervals  all  day.  The  rain  sounds  like 
a  shower  at  home  in  June  or  July  and  the  air  is 
certainly  as  warm.  Here  I  sit  at  the  end  of  the 
cabin  table  with  Mr.  P.  at  the  side  and  a  candle  be- 
tween us  in  an  old  brass  candlestick.  A  lantern 
hangs  overhead  but  does  not  give  light  enough  to 
see  by.  I  have  on  my  blue  calico  shirt — I  put  one 
on  for  the  first  time  this  morning  after  bathing — 
my  brown  vest,  that  pair  of  light  pants  and  my 
calico  dressing-gown,  which  latter  garment  I  am 
sorry  to  say  is  considerably  soiled, — the  pink  in  it 
also  has  all  turned  yellow  and  even  clothed  thus  the 
perspiration  is  starting  from  every  pore.  If  it 
didn't  rain  I  should  be  tempted  to  sleep  on  deck 
to-night.  The  ship  is  rolling  lazily  from  side  to 
side  in  that  long  heavy  swell  that  always  attends 
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a  calm, — and  many  of  these  squalls  are  only  rain. 
Some  blow  very  hard. 

(Dec.  2.)  But  I  have  given  you  no  account  yet  of 
myself  or  my  voyage.  I  left  you  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday  Oct.  28th  by  the  3.12  P.  M.  train,  you  re- 
member. I  reached  Boston  safely  that  evening  at 
about  6  P.  M.  and  at  the  depot  took  a  hack  to  the 
hotel.  Without  stopping  to  get  supper  I  hastened 
to  Glidden  &  Williams  office,  but  of  course  found 
it  shut  as  I  expected  to.  I  had  therefore  nothing 
to  keep  me  in  Boston  so  I  took  the  horse-cars  and 
went  out  to  Chelsea  and  of  course  found  Sallie  out, 
as  she  did  not  expect  me.  I  waited  till  she  re- 
turned and  any  return  to  the  city  was  then  forbid- 
den till  the  next  morning.  Immediately  after 
breakfast  I  went  into  Boston  and  directly  to  the 
office  to  find  out  at  what  time  the  ship  was  to  sail 
and  if  my  baggage  was  on  board  (Sara  was  with 
me).  I  did  not  get  there  till  about  half  past  nine, 
and,  as  they  told  me  the  ship  was  to  sail  at  1  and 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  my  baggage  I  was 
in  a  bit  of  a  flurry  for  a  moment.  On  going  to  the 
ship,  however,  I  found  my  trunks  and  boxes  all  on 
board  and  in  my  state  room,  so  I  immediately  felt 
relieved  and  went  back  up  into  the  city  to  get  my 
valise,  medicines,  etc.,  and  returned  to  the  ship  at 
12  (noon)  at  which  time  the  ship-keeper  said  he 
thought  we  should  sail.  He  told  me  a  fib,  however, 
and  I  was  a  little  mad  when  I  found  that  she  did  not 
go  then,  for  I  had  hurried  to  get  there  and  had  also 
bidden  a  very  hurried  good-bye.  I  kept  on  waiting 
too  and  it  was  3  P.  M.  before  the  tug  fastened  to 
us  and  we  cast  off  from  the  harbor  and  put  to  sea — 
rather  went  down  the  bay.  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  sea  that  night  but  the  captain  decided 
otherwise  and  went  back  with  the  tug.  If  he  had 
only  let  on  that  such  a  thing  was  possible  I  should 
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have  gone  too ;  but  I  did  not  find  it  out  till  it  was 
too  late  and  so  I  had  to  make  the  best  of  it,  which 
perhaps  was  about  as  well.  I  wrote  you  a  hurried 
letter  that  evening  to  send  by  the  pilot  the  next 
morning.  What  I  wrote  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell. 
We  had  quite  a  different  air  I  remember  that  day 
from  what  we  have  now.  It  was  raw  and  cold,  the 
sky  hazy  and  lowering — quite  a  dreary  beginning 
of  our  voyage.  But  the  steward  spread  a  pretty 
good  table  and  made  up  our  bunks  so  that  we  got 
along  quite  comfortably,  and  if  I  remember  rightly 
I  slept  soundly  that  night  for  the  travelling  and 
the  excitement  of  leaving  had  made  me  a  little 
fatigued. 

(Dec.  5.)  I  am  so  tired  of  doing  nothing,  or 
rather  of  doing  nothing  but  read  and  sit  about  that 
I  am  glad  to  write  awhile  for  variety.  Do  not 
understand  by  that  however  that  the  time  hangs 
heavily  or  that  the  days  go  dragging.  The  days  do 
indeed  seem  long  sometimes,  and  well  they  may, 
for  the  sun  rises  at  about  5.30  and  doesn't  set  till  6 
so  that  by  rising  at  6.30  A.  M.  one  gets  a  good  many 
hours  of  daylight,  full  enough  to  do  all  in  that  we 
passengers  can  find  to  do.  But  we  generally  ^^turn 
in"  at  9  or  half  past,  quite  a  new  habit  for  me  is 
it  not?  It  by  no  means  seems  five  weeks,  however, 
yesterday  since  we  put  to  sea.  But  so  it  is,  and,  if 
the  next  5  and  10  go  by  as  smoothly,  I  shall  be 
content,  especially  if  we  have  such  lovely  days  as 
we  are  having  now.  You  notice  that  the  days  are 
considerably  longer  than  they  are  with  you  and 
they  are  so  much  pleasanter  and  warmer.  The  ther- 
mometer stands  all  the  time  at  81°,  82°  and  83°, 
and  the  air  is  warm,  balmy  and  life-inspiring,  so 
that  I  sit  on  deck  most  of  the  time  bareheaded  and 
in  the  shade  as  I  would  sit  in  July  in  the  hammock 
at  home.  We  have  some  cane-bottomed  chairs  that 
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open  and  shut;  so  I  shoulder  one  of  those  in  the 
morning  and  take  my  books  and  go  on  deck,  seek 
out  the  shadiest  and  most  comfortable  nook  I  can 
find  and  one  not  in  the  way,  and  there  plant  myself 
for  a  pleasant  two  hours  at  a  time.  Day  before 
yesterday  I  lost  my  old  felt  hat  overboard  and  I 
have  lamented  it  considerably  for  my  cap  makes  my 
head  ache.  My  hands  now  prickle  as  if  stung  with 
nettles  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  so  does  my  neck. 
Queer  sensations  for  December;  but  I  prefer  them 
to  having  my  hands  black  and  blue  and  numb  from 
the  cold.  We  are  having  beautiful  moonliglit 
nights  too,  sufficient  to  charm  any  one  from  sleep. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  my  Journal  of  last  eve- 
ning: After  tea  went  on  deck  and  passed  awhile 
looking  over  the  rail  at  the  sky  and  water.  It  was 
just  after  sunset,  and  the  scene  seemed  much  the 
same  as  that  often  viewed  and  felt  at  eventide  on 
the  Narragansett  in  August  or  September.  Above 
the  crimson  gate  of  the  Occident,  through  which  the 
sun  had  just  disappeared,  were  bright  arches  of 
parti-colored  clouds  and  the  sky  was  radiant  every- 
where with  gold.  Crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ship  there  was  the  moon  nearly  full,  high  up  in  the 
heavens  rivalling  in  her  splendors  the  glory  of  the 
departing  God  of  Day.  I  mounted  a  coil  of  rope 
on  a  cask  of  coal,  and  with  my  knees  between  my 
hands  sat  long  and  drank  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
hour.  The  sea  was  smooth  and  peaceful  and  all 
beneath  the  moon  bright,  billowy  silver.  Every 
part  of  the  ship  was  as  light  as  at  midday  save 
where  the  shadows  were  hiding,  and  every  rope  was 
painted  in  a  dusky  counterpart  upon  the  bellying 
sails.  A  light  haze  overspread  most  of  the  sky  con- 
cealing the  modest  twinkle  of  the  stars,  and  all 
around  reigned  an  almost  perfect  quiet  no  sound 
being  heard  save  the  creaking  of  the  spars,  or  an 
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occasional  laugh  from  some  strong  pair  of  lungs  in 
the  forecastle,  or  the  low  plashing  of  the  waves  as 
the  prow  pushed  them  playfully  aside  or  they 
came  together  in  their  sport  and  tossed  their  crests 
into  the  air."  It  was  a  beautiful  scene  I  assure 
you  and  one  that  I  think  you  would  also  have  en- 
joyed. (That  dressing  gown  has  already  begun  to 
be  used  as  a  penwiper  I  am  sorry  to  confess.) 

(Dec.  11,  Lat.  17°  South,  Long.  30^  04^)  I  am 
some  distance  now  you  see  from  the  spot  at  which 
I  began  this  letter.  We  are  now — as  the  latitude 
and  longitude  will  show  you  on  the  map — about 
150  miles  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  nearly  down  to 
Eio.  Doesn't  it  seem  strange  to  have  your  boy 
roaming  about  in  this  region.  It  seems  a  bit 
strange  to  him.  To-day  is  but  one  of  a  week  of 
magnificent  days,  though  the  heat  starts  the  per- 
spiration and  the  sun  on  deck  is  scorching,  because 
the  wind  is  moderate.  Last  Sunday,  however,  and 
the  two  days  following  were  as  lovely  and  mild  as 
our  most  beautiful  days  in  June.  Such  December 
weather  accords*  with  my  opinion  of  what  decent 
weather  ought  to  be.  The  thermometer  in  the 
shade  yesterday  stood  at  85°  and  this  morning  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  80%°.  We  are  now 
on  the  whaling  ground,  just  on  the  Eastern  edge  of 
the  Brazilian  Bank  and  all  the  morning  we  were 
sailing  through  whale-feed  which  colored  the  water 
for  a  mile  or  more  on  each  side  a  dull  rusty  yellow. 
We  are  nearly  underneath  the  sun  so  that  the  days 
are  too  long  for  me  to  see  the  sun  rise.  I  believe 
I  have  not  seen  it  rise  since  we  started  and  I  am 
not  sure  I  shall  before  we  get  there.  It  rises  at 
5.30  A.  M.  and  sets  at  6.30  P.  M.  quite  a  long  day 
for  winter  and  as  the  days  will  increase  all  the 
time  till  we  get  into  the  Pacific  I  haven't  much 
hope  of  seeing  the  commencement  of  the  day  unless 
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I  sit  up  for  it  or  make  some  such  effort.  The  last 
time  I  told  you  anything  about  the  trip  I  ended 
with  the  night  we  passed  in  the  Eoads  8  miles  from 
Boston.  According  to  my  Journal  the  next  morn- 
ing was  bright  and  fair  with  a  clear  fine  air.  The 
captain  did  not  get  down  to  us  till  about  11  A.  M. 
and  we  got  under  way  at  about  noon,  leaving  tne 
bay  in  fine  style  under  full  sail  and  with  but  little 
wind.  The  pilot  left  us  at  half  past  one,  taking  my 
brief  letter  to  you  with  others  from  different  ones 
of  our  company  and  we  were  left  to  ourselves  to 
begin  our  long  journey  of  16  or  18,000  miles.  We 
soon  sat  down  to  a  dinner  of  vermicelli  soup,  roast 
beef  and  rice  pudding — a  rather  heartier  meal  I  am 
now  inclined  to  think  than  I  ate  for  several  days 
after  that.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  woes  of  sea- 
sickness I  must  write  a  word  or  two  about  our 
ship,  her  officers,  etc.,  and  my  fellow  passenger. 
I  gave  you  rather  a  glowing  picture  of  the  ^^Star- 
light" and  her  accommodations.  I  was  more  ver- 
dant then,  than  I  am  now.  She  is  indeed  a  noble, 
large  ship  and  a  fast  sailer,  but  lacking  in  a  multi- 
tude of  appliances  for  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
Her  cabin  which  I  thought  was  to  be  fitted  and 
furnished  is  just  the  same  now  as  it  was  the  day 
I  saw  it  first.  If  Mr.  Pickering  had  not  brought  a 
chair  one  of  us  would  have  had  to  sit  upon  the 
floor.  As  it  is  the  mate  has  to  sit  at  table  on  a 
stool.  There  is,  however,  a  long  cushion  running 
across  the  stern  long  enough  for  two  to  lie  on  as 
was  shown  in  a  day  or  two  after  we  got  out  to 
sea.  They  had  been  smoking  the  ship  to  clear  out 
the  rats  and  the  carcasses  of  rotten  ones  were  scat- 
tered everywhere  under  the  boarding  and  filled  the 
cabin  with  an  insufferable  stench.  It  was  cold  so 
we  had  to  keep  the  skylight  on  and  as  there  was 
no  other  means  of  ventilation,  the  air  here  was 
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horrible.  It  of  itself  made  me  sick  every  time  I 
came  into  it.  My  stateroom  is  quite  commodious 
but  my  mattress  is  as  hard  and  as  thin  as  a  board. 
But  I  am  digging  up  buried  murmurings.  At  first 
and  in  the  days  of  sea-sickness  these,  and  other 
deficiencies  of  the  same  sort,  seemed  grievous 
enough,  but  now  I  have  got  used  to  them  and  I 
take  as  much  comfort  as  I  should  on  a  tapestry 
carpet,  and  on  the  best  of  hair  mattresses.  Some 
other  experiences  have  taught  me  to  be  less  fasti- 
dious and  I  am  perhaps  as  well  for  it.  It  doubtless 
does  me  good  to  rough  it  a  little  and  besides  I 
ought  not  to  expect  too  much  as  the  ship  was  not 
designed  to  carry  passengers.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  criticize  when  I  get  on  shore.  I  must 
not  find  fault  with  what  has  brought  me  thus  far 
in  safety  and  is  my  only  means  of  going  the  rest 
and  of  ever  reaching  land  again.  She  is  a  noble, 
large  ship  and  it  makes  one  feel  noble  to  stand  on 
her  prow  and  see  the  helm  at  so  great  a  distance 
off,  to  look  at  her  spars  and  see  her  spreading 
canvas.  She  rocks  as  all  clippers  must  and  is  very 
wet  in  a  sea  and  sometimes  even  in  comparatively 
calm  weather.  She  leaked  badly  in  the  rough 
weather  we  had,  and  much  of  her  rigging  was  poor. 
But  many  hands  and  busy  days  have  healed  many 
of  her  infirmities  and  we  have  no  fear  but  that  she 
will  bear  well  the  test  of  Cape  Horn  and  land  us 
safe  at  last  in  San  Francisco.  Please  do  not  intimate 
to  any  one  however,  that  I  found  any  fault,  or 
that  I  suffered  any  inconvenience  or  was  disap- 
pointed in  any  of  my  expectations;  for  it  will  do 
just  as  well  for  them  to  suppose  that  I  found  every- 
thing as  I  anticipated.  Perhaps  I,  myself,  should 
have  considered  everything  right  till  I  saw  some 
other  ship  had  I  not  been  made  aware  of  the  defi- 
ciencies here  by  those  who  have  been  on  ships  bet- 
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ter  appointed  and  a  little  more  liberally  fitted  out. 
But  where  there  is  one  better  off  than  this,  there 
are  doubtless  dozens  where  things  are  worse.  And 
besides  when  folks  have  nothing  to  do  they  are 
very  apt  to  take  to  fault-finding.  We  had  reason 
however,  to  expect  things  to  be  a  little  different. 
"With  them  as  they  are,  however,  I  may  count 
myself  lucky  that  I  came  in  this  ship  instead  of  the 
two  previous  chances  that  I  had  in  the  Archer'' 
and  the  ' '  Wild  Rover, ' '  for  the  captain  of  the  first  is 
Captain  Cressy — formerly  of  the  Flying  Cloud'' — 
a  tyrant  and  a  mighty  hard  man  to  get  along  with, 
so  he  is  considered,  while  the  captain  of  the  second 
(Captain  Crowell)  has  no  hands,  but  one  eye  and 
is  greatly  disfigured,  by  some  explosion  I  think,  and 
he  carries  his  wife  who  is  practically  the  captain. 
Of  the  ships  I  know  nothing  but  I  fancy  I  should 
not  have  enjoyed  my  trip  much  with  the  officers. 
I  gave  you  my  first  impressions  of  our  officers  and 
crew  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  them 
thus  far.  Their  good  qualities  more  than  make  up 
for  all  that  is  lacking  in  the  ship.  You  will  think 
me  extravagant  if  I  go  into  a  eulogy  of  each  one, 
yet  I  may  say  that  I  don't  believe  I  could  have 
found  their  like  by  looking  a  good  long  way,  and 
I  set  it  down  as  a  piece  of  very  good  fortune  that 
I  happened  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Our  captain 
(Capt.  Peleg  Howes)  is  one  of  a  thousand.  He  is 
from  Cape  Cod — as  indeed  are  two-thirds  of  our 
ship's  company — and  has  seen  quite  an  extended 
maritime  life.  I  think  he  has  been  to  sea  some 
forty  years.  At  least  he  saw  his  53rd  birthday  the 
last  part  of  last  month,  although  he  looks  no  more 
than  45.  He  is  one  of  those  quick,  nervous,  black- 
haired  and  black-eyed  little  men,  like  Mr.  Cady 
but  jolly  and  easy-going  as  a  big-paunched  land- 
lord.   He  always  has  a  yarn  ready  and  gives  us  a 
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chance  to  shake  our  sides  at  least  once  every  day 
and  sometimes  he  sits  down  here  in  the  evening 
and  fires  off  a  whole  magazine  of  jokes  for  our 
entertainment.  He  is  a  man  too  of  quick  sensibil- 
ities, just  the  man  to  entrust  an  invalid  to.  He  has 
never  restricted  us  in  anything  so  that  I  feel  as 
free  and  act  as  freely  as  I  should  at  home.  Of 
course  ten  days  of  calm  or  a  week  of  head  winds 
or  when  things  go  wrong,  will  show  themselves  in 
a  little  irritability  and  a  few  sharp  words,  but  they 
are  soon  over  and  he  is  as  pleasant  as  ever.  He 
stands  bothering  first  rate  too,  and  I  don't  blame 
him  if  he  sometimes  doesn't  answer  one  or  two  out 
of  each  dozen  of  our  foolish  and  useless  questions. 
Considering  all  things,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I 
couldn't  ask  a  better  captain,  and  I  should  think 
myself  very  lucky  indeed  if  I  was  starting  again 
and  found  so  good  a  one.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however, 
that  he  entertains  rather  a  moderate  idea  of  our 
knowledge  of  ship  managing  and  sea  affairs  gen- 
erally but  I  will  astonish  him  before  we  get  to 
San  Francisco.  In  fact  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I 
shall  turn  navigator  for  a  livelihood.  Our  mate  is 
also  a  Howes, — a  distant  branch  of  the  same  family, 
which  by  all  accounts  I  take  it  is  a  very  numerous 
one — and  a  young  man  only  6  months  older  than 
myself,  but  an  able  officer  and  a  smart  and  very 
agreeable  fellow.  Our  2nd  mate  is  called  Mr. 
Thomas  (also  from  Cape  Cod)  another  young  man 
only  21  and  another  first  rate  fellow.  His  name  is 
Elisha  Thomas  Howes  but  is  called  Mr.  Thomas 
to  avoid  confusion  from  having  too  many  Mr. 
Howes.  I  am  on  as  good  and  as  familiar  terms 
with  them  as  if  I  had  known  them  always ;  they  are 
always  ready  to  give  me  any  information,  and  we 
joke  and  chat  together  without  any  reserve.  In 
fact  all  our  hands  are  young  men.    The  oldest  on 
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board  (except  the  captain)  is  the  carpenter.  He  is 
28,  but  I  don't  think  there  is  a  man  in  the  fore- 
castle over  24  or  25.  The  captain  says  he  likes  a 
young  crew  for  he  likes  to  make  men.  (He  has  his 
son  with  him  as  one  of  the  boys  and  two  of  his 
nephews  among  the  crew)  and  more  than  half  of 
them  will  soon  be  officers  I  doubt  not.  There  are 
four  of  the  foremast  hands  who  have  quadrants 
and  take  observations  and  who  will  go  mates  the 
next  voyage,  and  several  beside  them  are  familiar 
with  the  rules  of  navigation.  The  captain  took  the 
little  boy  Henry — only  about  12  or  13  years  old,  on 
to  the  quarter  the  other  day  and  showed  him  how 
to  use  a  quadrant  and  so  he  helps  them  all  along, 
a  thing  that  few  captains  would  trouble  themselves 
with.  But  I  musn't  omit  our  carpenter  and  cook 
and  steward  for  they  have  been  among  the  largest 
contributors  to  my  pleasure  and  comfort.  Our 
forecastle  is  on  deck — that,  the  galley  and  the  car- 
penter's shop  constituting  the  forward  house.  At 
the  forward  end  of  it  is  the  forecastle,  then  comes 
the  galley  and  the  after  end  is  the  carpenter's 
shop  like  this  , 


aa    Forecastle  doors       9.    After  hatch-house 

10  After  house  having  an  entrance  at  d  into  11 

and  12  which  are  the  mates'  rooms  and  doors  at  ee, 


3.  Mizzen-mast 

4.  Wheel 

5.  Forecastle 


1.  Fore-mast 

2.  Main-mast 


6.  Galley 

bb.    Galley  doors 

7.  Carpenter's  shop 

c.    Carpenter  shop  door. 

8.  Main  hatch-house. 
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through  which  we  go  to  go  down  into  the  cabin. 
This  will  show  better 


I   

H 

 ^ 

J 

 F  

taking  it  as  a  representation  of  the  after  part  of 
the  ship  A-B  is  the  deck  of  the  ship.  From  it  we 
pass  by  the  stairs  (C)  to  the  quarter-deck  (D). 
E  is  the  after  house  the  top  of  it  forming  the  poop 
and  reaching  on  to  the  quarter  a  few  feet.  F  is 
the  floor  of  our  cabin  which  is  lower  by  4  or  5  feet 
than  the  deck.  We  go  in  the  door  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  C — the  same  on  both  sides — and  go  down 
a  pair  of  steps — a  companion  way — into  the  cabin. 
The  mates'  rooms  are  in  the  front  part  (H)  on  either 
side  of  an  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the  front  at  K. 
If  you  can  make  out  how  those  look  on  ship  board 
you  will  perhaps  by  them  get  a  better  idea  of  some 
things  I  may  write.  Our  carpenter  (who  occupies 
No.  7)  is  another  Cape  Codder.  In  fact  we  are 
Cape  Cod  fore  and  aft.  His  name  is  Paine  (Mr. 
Barnabas  Paine),  but  of  course  he  goes  altogether 
by  the  name  of  his  occupation  or  full  as  often  by 
the  name  ^^Chips;''  same  as  the  second  mate  does 
by  the  name  of  ^4he  little  Greaser''  and  the  cook 
by  the  name  ' '  Doctor. ' '  He  is  one  of  the  staid  ones — 
a  first  rate  carpenter — a  real  Yankee — and  a  good, 
clever  fellow.  I  never  pass  a  day  without  paying 
him  a  half  a  dozen  visits,  holding  something  for 
him,  taking  a  turn  at  the  saw,  whittling,  making 
something  for  myself,  chatting,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  In 
fact  the  carpenter  feels  lonesome  sometimes  with- 
out me.    His  room  also  is  the  general  loafing  room 
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for  all  hands,  and  the  men  get  in  there  in  the  cool 
evenings  during  the  dog-watches,  and  on  rainy- 
days  and  spin  yarns  and  joke  and  talk,  and  you 
would  think  me  one  of  them  were  you  to  see  me 
there  among  them  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  were 
an  old  salt  myself.  The  cook  occupies  No.  6 — the 
galley — a  favorite  resort  too,  especially  in  the 
cold  weather  going  round  the  Horn — I  am  writ- 
ing this  now  Jan.  18,  1863,  in  lat.  37"^  on  the  Pacific. 
He  is  a  ^'Portugee,"  and,  of  course,  a  jabberer, — 
though  a  pretty  good-natured  fellow  and  a  very 
good  cook.  He  is  only  about  24  I  guess  and  small 
and  dark.  He  and  I  get  along  first  rate  and  I  am 
in  there  some  dozen  times  per  day  more  or  less 
when  I  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  steward  is  an- 
other little  fellow,  short  and  thick  set,  but  pretty 
good  looking  and  a  prince  of  stewards.  He  is  a 
Frenchman  by  birth  and  left  home  when  he  was 
about  12  years  old.  Ever  since  then  he  has  been  to 
sea,  about  16  years  (he  is  28  now)  except  stopping 
on  Cape  Cod  a  year  or  two  when  he  was  young, 
keeping  a  restaurant  in  China,  being  waiter  at  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  etc.,  etc.  He  is  a 
real  Frenchman  in  dress  and  in  cooking  too.  "When 
he  came  on  board  one  would  think  he  was  a  passen- 
ger by  his  dress,  and  he  can  cook!  It  makes  my 
mouth  water  to  think  of  it.  Wait  till  I  describe 
our  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners,  and  you 
will  think  the  same  as  I  do.  He  could  set  a  dinner 
fit  for  a  king  if  we  had  the  materials  on  board.  But 
I  must  not  cover  any  more  paper  describing  persons 
about  whom  you  can  care  very  little.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  we  have  a  grand  company,  all  sociable, 
genial,  friendly  and  gentlemanly,  a  company,  I 
shall  be  homesick  to  leave.  You  have  some  curi- 
osity doubtless  about  my  fellow  passenger  whom  I 
have  mentioned  but  not  yet  described.   His  name  is 
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Pickering  from  Down  East.  (Portland  and  Lewiston 
Falls)  but  his  wife  is  from  Boston  and  since  he  has 
been  sick  he  has  been  at  his  father-in-law's  there. 
He  is  a  very  sick  man — in  fact  all  call  him  ''the 
sick  man''  and  did  from  the  beginning  so  that  I  got 
very  little  credit  for  being  sick,  as  I  was  well  com- 
pared with  him.  I  and  all  are  surprised  to  find  that 
he  has  lived  as  long  as  this.  He  has  the  dyspepsia 
awfully  and  the  consumption  with  it.  He  coughs 
as  badly  and  as  constantly  as  Mr.  Laughlin  did,  and 
is  almost  a  walking  skeleton,  pale,  thin  and  very 
weak.  All  the  doctors  at  home  gave  him  up  and  he 
tries  this  voyage  as  the  last  expedient.  At  first  he 
could  not  keep  anything  on  his  stomach.  Now  he 
does  a  little  better  but  not  much.  With  the  way 
usual  to  consumptives  he  deludes  himself  with  anti- 
cipations of  recovery.  When  we  started  he  thought 
he  should  be  all  right  when  we  got  into  the  Gulf 
Stream,  then  when  we  crossed  the  Line,  then  when 
we  got  round  the  Horn  and  so  on.  I  hope  he  will 
live  to  get  there  but  I  fear  he  never  will  get  home 
again.  He  was  no  more  fit  to  come  alone  than  a 
child;  he  has  no  control  over  himself;  has  a  dis- 
eased appetite,  eats  anything  and  at  all  times ;  over- 
loads a  weak  stomach  and  then  of  course  has  to 
suffer  for  it.  His  friends  were  no  friends  to  him 
when  they  let  him  come  away  alone.  Indeed  his 
wife  took  her  parting  look  at  him  on  the  wharf  and 
his  brother-in-law  said  that  he  never  expected  to  see 
him  again.  He  may  get  well  and  he  keeps  up  won- 
derfully, taking  all  things  into  the  account,  and 
doubtless  he  has  already  lived  a  good  while  longer 
than  he  would  have  if  he  had  staid  on  shore.  The 
doctors  only  gave  him  30  days  more  to  live,  and 
that  time  was  nearly  up  when  we  left.  We  have 
been  out  80  days  today  and  he  is  certainly  as  well 
as  he  was  when  we  started,  some  better  perhaps. 
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The  changes  are  too  frequent  and  too  sudden  in  a 
Cape  Horn  trip  for  one  so  far  gone.  He  ought  to 
have  gone  to  one  of  the  Islands  in  the  Tropics.  You 
know  that  I  did  not  expect  a  fellow-passenger,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  find  there  was  one  when  I  came 
on  board.  It  has  made  it  considerably  more  social 
however  having  one,  and  he  was  company  in  sea- 
sickness too  although  he  has  been  sick  so  long  that 
he  is  easily  provoked,  and  continually  finding  fault 
and  asking  dozens  of  senseless  questions.  He  is  a 
man  32  years  old,  and  evidently  not  himself  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  Long  and  severe  sickness 
and  the  character  of  his  complaints  make  him  an 
object  of  sympathy  and  pity  to  all.  He  had  been 
sick  about  9  months.  He  caught  a  severe  cold 
shovelling  snow  last  spring  and  being  evidently  of 
consumptive  tendency  he  quickly  fell  into  that  dis- 
ease. If  this  voyage  saves  him  I  should  recommend 
Wm.  I.  LaDieu  and  Jno.  W.  Smith  and  all  far-gone 
with  consumption  by  all  means  to  take  this  trip. 
But  we  cannot  tell  till  we  reach  San  Francisco  how 
he  will  be.  I  hope  he  will  live.  I  have  had  some 
schooling  of  nerves  to  do  since  I  have  had  to  live 
with  him,  yet  we  have  got  along  very  smoothly  and 
pleasantly.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  sick  now  and  I 
can  pity  and  make  allowances  for  one  who  is  so  sick 
as  to  not  be  himself.  I  have  been  so  myself  and  I 
know  that  then  I  needed  a  great  deal  of  allowances 
to  be  made  for  me  in  words  and  actions  the  re- 
membrance of  which  will  cause  me  more  pain  than 
they  did  you  at  the  time. 

With  such  a  company — composed  of  Cape-Cod- 
ders,  Down-Easters,  Yankees,  Irishmen,  a  Dutch- 
man, a  German,  a  Scotchman,  a  Nova  Scotiaman,  a 
Portuguese  and  a  Frenchman — 30  in  all — Able- 
bodied  seamen  17.  Boys  3.  Ordinary  seamen  2. 
Captain,  2  mates,  cook,  steward  and  2  passengers—- 
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we  left  the  Boston  Eoads  Oct.  30,  1862.  My  journal 
— I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  it  my  log  reads  thus : 

Oct.  30,  2.30  P.  M.  We  are  now  leaving  land, 
Minot  Ledge  Light  on  the  starboard  quarter. 

7.40  P.  M.  Blowing  fresh  and  strong  and  the 
ship  with  bellying  sails  is  off  like  a  hound  so  I  hasten 
to  make  this  record  for  fear  I  shall  soon  be  busy 
feeding  the  fishes  with  my  supper  although  I  feel  no 
qualms  yet.  I  fancy  the  folks  at  home  would  smile, 
or  scold,  to  see  me  eat  such  meals  as  I  have  eaten 
today — Fricassed  chicken,  baked  potatoes,  cold 
roast  beef  and  hot  biscuits  for  supper. 

9  P.  M.  I  never  would  have  believed  it  if  any 
one  had  told  me  that  I  should  go  this  length  of  time 
without  being  sea-sick;  but  I  haven't  felt  a  qualm 
yet.  It  took  my  sea-legs  to  go  forward  just  now. 
Saw  Cape  Cod  light  which  is  perhaps  the  last  land 
that  we  shall  see  for  quite  a  while.  Now  I  am  going 
to  turn  in  and  see  how  I  shall  weather  it  in  my  bunk. 

(I  didn't  have  long  to  crow  however  as  the  next 
day's  record  shows.) 

Oct.  31,  5  P.  M.  Don't  feel  well  and  yet  I  am  not 
very  sick.  I  bore  up  bravely  till  about  midnight  last 
night  when  I  had  to  heave  Jonah",  and  I  passed 
the  night  in  repeating  the  performance  with  short 
intervals  of  sleep.  Only  ate  a  little  breakfast  and 
was  on  deck  all  the  forenoon  almost  entirely  without 
feeling  a  qualm.  I  was  cold,  however,  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  strong  so  I  went  into  the  galley  and 
that  fixed  me.  All  the  afternoon  I  lay  down  and 
casting  up  my  accounts  occasionally;  except  at 
those  times  I  felt  as  bright  as  a  button  and  am  really 
surprised  at  my  sea-going  abilities  and  the  little 
sickness  I  feel. 

Nov.  1.  It  scarcely  seems  like  Saturday;  but  I 
suppose  both  the  weeks  and  myself  will  get  straigni- 
ened  out  soon.  Haven't  been  near  as  sick  as  I  ex- 
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pected  to  be.  Last  night  was  rough  enough  the 
ship  going  13  knots  and  yet  I  did  not  get  up  but  once 
although  I  was  kept  awake  a  good  part  of  the  night 
by  the  racket.  Ate  no  breakfast  and  laid  down 
nearly  all  the  forenoon.  At  about  noon  ate  some 
apples  and  all  the  time  since  I  have  been  on  deck 
lying  down  on  the  hencoop  and  sitting  at  the  head 
of  the  starboard  stairs.  Has  been  a  lovely  day,  air 
mild  and  balmy  as  spring.  At  about  3  made  a  sail 
off  starboard  quarter — a  brig  standing  E.  Sea-sick- 
ness seems  to  take  pretty  strong  hold  on  Mr.  Picker- 
ing who  I  fear  will  not  see  San  Francisco  with  us. 

Nov.  2.  Last  night  was  very  warm  and  I  slept 
like  a  top.  Today  has  been  very  pleasant,  fair,  quiet 
and  very  warm,  and  in  quiet  and  rest  from  labor 
quite  like  Sunday.  Have  not  vomited  since  yester- 
day morning,  although  I  ate  a  full  dinner  and  quite 
a  supper,  yet  I  have  not  felt  entirely  free  from 
nausea.  Been  very  even  sailing  today  ^^the  ship 
keeping  as  upright  as  a  dish"  as  the  carpenter  ex- 
pressed it.  Here  I  find  quite  a  break  in  my  record. 
It  was  not  till  the  Thursday  following  that  I  mus- 
tered courage  enough  to  continue  my  Diary.  I  had 
got  along  so  smoothly  up  to  Sunday  that  I  began  to 
be  somewhat  puffed  up,  but  my  pride  soon  got  a 
tumble  and  if  you  could  have  seen  me  lying  on  the 
transom  during  those  days  of  sickness,  holding  on 
for  dear  life  as  the  ship  pitched  and  rolled,  with 
countenance  the  perfect  picture  of  woe  and  despair, 
you  would  say  that  I  was  pretty  well  humbled.  It 
would  have  been  a  miracle  if  I  hadn't  been  sea-sick 
for  only  once  since  then  have  we  had  heavier 
weather.  Thursday  I  wrote  up  my  Log  for  the  week 
which  runs  somewhat  like  this.  (Of  course  I  have  to 
abridge  very  much.  Now  (Jany.  22)  I  have  what 
is  equivalent  to  about  300  pages  in  that  book  I  had 
for  my  Journal.) 
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Nov.  6  (5  P.  M.)  Thursday.  Am  writing  in  the 
carpenter's  shop  on  a  nail  keg,  carpenter  making 
a  spit-box,  boy  sick  lying  on  a  bundle  of  oakum  and 
one  of  the  sailors  grinding  his  knife.  Mate  came  into 
the  cabin  just  after  dinner  and  said  we  had  just 
made  a  sail.  As  I  had  just  taken  up  my  writing 
materials  I  clapped  them  into  my  pocket  and  went 
on  deck  to  see  the  ship — an  English  West  India- 
man, — afterwards  I  came  in  here  and  have  been  here 
ever  since.  It  is  a  decidedly  agreeable  change  from 
the  close,  impure  air  of  the  cabin  where  I  have  been 
shut  up  several  days.  Must  now  try  to  write  up  my 
Diary. 

(Monday  Nov.  3)  Sunday  night  was  rather  tum- 
bly  and  I  slept  but  little.  In  the  morning  I  went  on 
deck  but  it  was  cloudy  and  by  noon  it  commenced  to 
rain,  and  rain  it  did  powerfully.  The  wind  fresh- 
ened too  and  during  the  night  it  was  rough  enough 
— the  roughest  experience  I  ever  had  trying  to  sleep. 
I  chocked  myself  with  one  of  the  pillows,  but  it  was 
of  no  use  and  I  felt  a  little  nausea  too  which  did  not 
add  to  my  comfort. 

Tuesday  morning  (Nov.  4).  I  was  sick  enough  and 
all  day  I  lay  on  the  cushion  in  the  cabin  with  a  burst- 
ing headache  and  wretchedly  sick.  Eat  nothing. 
The  cabin  was  dark,  the  skylight  having  been  closed 
in  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  things  were  pitching 
about  merrily.  There  was  work  too  on  deck  and 
the  officers  didn't  come  below  for  anything  to  eat  till 
halfpast  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  coal  and  wood 
got  afloat  and  there  was  music  for  a  while  as  the 
water  swashed  from  side  to  side  carrying  everything 
with  it  and  endangering  life  and  limb.  The  mate 
got  washed  underneath  the  spars  into  the  scuppers 
and  a  stick  of  wood  struck  him  and  nearly  broke  his 
jaw.  Canvas  nearly  all  in,  some  torn  and  carried 
away.   Kept  the  steward  bailing  all  day  at  the  head 
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of  the  companionway  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the 
cabin.  Add  that  to  the  desolation  of  sea-sickness 
and  it  is  well  called  *'blue  enough".  "We  all  shall 
have  reason  to  remember  the  Gulf.    Tuesday  night 

1  slept  better  but  Wednesday  (Nov.  5)  was  nearly 
as  rough  as  Tuesday  and  I  kept  below  all  day.  It 
was  squally  and  rainy,  the  ship  leaked  badly,  and 
matters  looked  discouraging  and  with  the  air  of  the 
cabin  added  to  the  perpetual  tossing  and  tumbling, 
and  rolling  and  pitching  and  wrenching  and  creak- 
ing made  it  rather  a  miserable  day.  I  copy  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  ship's  Log.  Nov.  4  (Nautical  Day). 

First  Part.   Strong  gales  from  the  southward.  At 

2  P.  M.  double  reefed  the  topsails  and  furled  the 
mainsail.  At  5  P.  M.  split  foresail  and  mizzen  top- 
sail, furled  them  and  close-reefed  fore-top-sail. 

Latter  Part.  Strong  gales  from  the  S.  shipping 
large  quantities  of  water.  Pumps  carefully  at- 
tended. Capt's  book  has  in  it.  ^^No  observation 
Awful  weather." 

Nov.  5  (also  from  Ship's  Log).  Strong  gales  from 
the  S.  ship  laboring  very  heavily  and  shipping  great 
quantities  of  water.  At  2  P.  M.  started  coal  casks, 
fire-wood  and  stores  lashed  on  the  maindeck.  All 
hands  employed  making  everything  fast.  5  P.M.  Ship 
leaking  badly,  40  in.  water  in  her  hold.  Both  pumps 
going  all  the  time.   At  11  P.  M.  reduced  it  to  14  in. 

Thursday  morning  (Nov  6).  However  it  began  to 
moderate  and  we  began  to  make  sail  little  by  little. 
During  that  day  I  felt  better  and  the  most  of  it  I 
passed  in  the  carpenter's  room,  as  I  said  above.  My 
record  for  Thursday  goes  on  thus:  Now  (5.30  P.M.) 
they  are  wearing  ship  and  she  is  pitching  about 
wildly.  I  would  like  to  go  ashore  for  the  night  and 
try  how  it  would  seem  being  quiet  once  more.  Ate 
some  salt  junk  and  cabbage  for  dinner.  That's  the 
first  and  last  time  though  that  I  did  that  thing. 
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Nov.  7,  Friday.  More  quiet,  with  comparatively 
dry  decks  for  a  rarity.  Slept  pretty  well  during  the 
night  but  dreamed  of  everything,  even  of  being  cap- 
tured by  the  Alabama,  the  pounding  of  the  sea  upon 
the  stern  answering,  I  suppose,  for  guns.  The  Ala- 
bama was  quite  a  bug-bear  to  us  till  we  got  well 
across  the  line.  On  deck  all  day  sitting  here  and 
there  reading  and  keeping  a  general  supervision  of 
what  was  going  on.  Saw  flying  fish.  One  flew  on 
board.  Beat  them  all  getting  over  sea-sickness.  Have 
not  vomited  for  three  days  and  today  have  eaten 
three  hearty  meals.  You  see  I  did  pretty  well  after 
all.  The  captain's  son  and  Mr.  Pickering  have  both 
been  stretched  out  and  sick  all  the  while  not  leaving 
the  cabin  or  a  lying  posture. 

Nov.  8,  Saturday,  7  P.  M.  Doesn't  seem  like  the 
end  of  another  week.  Has  been  quite  quiet  and  the 
ship  has  sailed  very  smoothly  thus  far  today.  Now, 
however,  the  breeze  freshens  and  I  shouldn 't  wonder 
if  another  storm  were  at  hand.  Slept  soundly  last 
night  from  9  P.  M.  After  making  my  record  for  the 
day  last  night  I  went  on  deck  and  talked  with  the 
mate  till  9.  The  moon  was  full  and  lit  a  bright  track 
upon  the  water  and  with  the  crew  singing  John 
Brown's  body  and  Dixie  at  the  pumps  made  the 
scene  picturesque  and  the  time  quite  interesting. 
Rose  at  8  A.  M.  this  morning  and  breakfasted  on 
sounds  and  tongues  fried  in  batter.  Then  went  on 
deck  and  passed  the  time  reading,  loafing  about,  and 
looking  for  flying-fish.  At  noon  dined  on  codfish 
and  potatoes  with  apple  dumplings  for  dessert  and 
all  the  afternoon  I  have  been  in  the  carpenter  shop. 
I  fancy  that  dining  with  the  top  of  the  skylight  off 
and  sitting  about  in  dressing  gown  out  of  doors  is 
rather  different  from  proceedings  by  sane  people  in 
Warren  Nov.  8. 

Nov.  9,  Sunday.  Not  much  like  last  Sunday. 
Squally  and  rough.  Rose  at  8,  and  after  breakfast 
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went  on  deck.  There  it  was  blowing  big  guns  and 
for  a  little  while  there  was  plenty  to  do  in  taking  in 
sail.  Every  now  and  then  a  dozen  hogsheads  of 
water  would  come  over  the  rail  and  wet  all  hands 
completely.  I  took  refuge  in  the  carpenter's  room 
where  I  passed  most  of  the  day  reading  and  talking. 
Came  pretty  near  getting  a  wetting  myself.  Was  sit- 
ting on  deck  reading  and  looking  out  upon  the  water 
when  a  big  sea  came  over  and  I  only  escaped  by 
jumping  up  on  to  a  cask  of  coal.  The  evening  I 
spent  in  the  cabin  lying  down  and  I  soon  became  so 
dead  with  sleep  that  I  had  to  turn  in  at  9  P.  M. 

Nov.  10,  Monday.  Got  well  tumbled  about  last 
night;  but  soon  after  sunrise  the  wind  moderated 
the  sky  was  a  clear  blue  and  everything  grew  pleas- 
anter,  we  spread  more  sail  and  have  had  a  pretty 
good  run  and  a  very  comfortable  time.  The  cap- 
tain's son  was  sick  all  day  yesterday  lying  on  a  mat- 
tress on  the  cabin  floor,  so  was  Mr.  Pickering  and 
the  boy.  Today  the  invalids  all  came  on  deck.  I 
passed  most  of  the  forenoon  watching  things  gen- 
erally and  seeing  the  carpenter  make  a  pump-box  in 
particular.  Took  hold  also  and  helped  them  pump 
ship  for  an  appetite.  This  afternoon  Mr.  Pickering 
and  myself  changed  rooms,  he  desiring  one  on  the 
port  side  and  one  with  a  lower  berth.  That  gave  me 
some  more  exercise.  Then  loafed  till  tea  time  and 
since  then  have  been  lying  down  till  I  found  I  was 
getting  asleep  and  had  beeter  stir  about.  (9  P.  M.) 
The  ship  now  is  going  quite  steadily  and  I  guess  we 
shall  have  a  comfortable  night.  At  least  the  state- 
room that  I  have  now  has  a  better  odor  than  the 
other.  You  can  have  no  idea  how  awful  the  stench 
in  the  cabin  was  at  first  till  we  got  into  warm 
weather  and  gave  it  a  long  and  thorough  airing.  I 
opened  the  box  of  pears  today  that  father  put  up  for 
me  the  day  we  started  and  found  several  quite  ripe 
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and  very  palatable.  They  suggested  thoughts  of 
many  things  at  home  that  would  tickle  my  palate 
and  please  my  eyes  somewhat  had  I  them  now. 

Nov.  11,  Tuesday,  9.15  A.  M.  As  lovely  a  morning 
as  possible.  The  wind  has  almost  entirely  died  away, 
and  although  the  ship  has  all  canvas  spread,  she 
rocks  lazily  to  and  fro  with  sails  flapping  and  cord- 
age and  spars  creaking  nervously.  The  sea  is  but 
an  undulating  plain  of  limpid  blue,  without  a  fleck 
of  foam,  beautiful  and  calm,  and  the  sky  mild  and 
benignant  with  snowy,  wavy  clouds.  Was  called  on 
deck  just  before  breakfast  by  the  cry  of — Shark! — 
the  first  one  seen.  The  monster  is  now  following  in 
our  trail,  now  rising  till  his  dorsal  fin  cuts  through 
the  surface,  then  falling  astern  and  diving  into  the 
nether  blue.  I  should  think  he  was  about  5  ft.  long 
with  a  body  of  dark  dirty  brown  and  fins  tipped 
with  white.  As  he  sinks  in  the  pure  blue  water  his 
fins  look  like  amber  and  his  body  of  a  rich  dun  color, 
thus  putting  on  like  every  villain  bright  and  attrac- 
tive colors.  Two  pilot  fish  swim  above  him  with 
their  little  taper  bodies  made  up  of  alternate  brown 
and  blue  rings.  The  sailors  say  the  shark  cannot  see 
and  so  has  to  have  these  fish  to  pilot  him.  Beneath 
and  always  behind  him  there  follows  a  dolphin  ready 
to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  prey.  Made  a  hearty 
breakfast  on  corncake,  boiled  potatoes,  and  broiled 
mackerel,  and  think  I  shall  do  till  noon  with  the  aid 
of  one  or  two  apples.  The  captain  says  I  shall  weigh 
170  by  the  time  I  reach  San  Francisco. 

8.30  P.  M.  Have  just  come  from  on  deck  where  I 
have  been  since  tea.  Pretty  good  bill  of  fare  for  an 
invalid.  The  breakfast  I  have  given  above.  Dinner. 
Beef  soup,  boiled  ham,  baked  beans,  vegetables,  tap- 
ioca pudding.  Supper.  Raw  potatoes  fried,  beans, 
apple  sauce,  toast  and  lots  of  other  things  ^^too  num- 
erous to  mention."    The  night  is  delightful,  calm, 
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mild,  and  brilliant  starlight.  Loafed  in  the  carpen- 
ter's room  where  Peleg — the  captain's  son — had 
some  nuts,  then  among  the  sailors  on  deck.  Sailors 
are  a  happy  set,  fun,  singing,  dancing,  jokes  all  the 
time  when  at  leisure,  with  an  infinite  fund  of  good 
humor  and  kindness.  The  Shark  and  his  convoy 
have  followed  in  our  wake  all  day.  The  captain 
baited  a  hook  with  half  a  mackerel  and  caught  him 
but  in  pulling  him  up  the  stern  he  tore  away.  In 
the  afternoon  he  hooked  again  but  bit  off  or  broke 
the  wire.  Been  very  hot  on  deck  today  so  I  had  to 
keep  in  the  shade  and  don  my  big  straw  hat. 

After  this  follows  a  week  of  bobbing  about 
in  very  nearly  the  same  spot — as  the  line  I 
have  dotted  on  the  chart  I  send  you  will 
show — and  all  hands  began  to  despair  of  seeing 
California  under  180  days  or  more.  We  were 
where  we  expected  to  get  the  N.  E.  trades,  but  in- 
stead of  them  we  got  nothing  but  calms  and  baf- 
fling winds  with  a  hot  clear  sun  pouring  down 
from  an  almost  cloudless  sky — quite  agreeable,  I 
must  own  to  us  land-lubbers  but  rather  aggravating 
to  the  captain  for  these  are  the  days  of  quick  pas- 
sages and  when  a  captain  has  a  clipper-ship  he  is 
ambitious  to  make  good  time,  and  rather  chafes  at 
going  only  10  m.  in  24  hrs.  My  record  for  those 
days  is  nearly  the  same  for  all.  Here  are  some 
extracts. 

Nov.  12.  Another  mild  or,  rather,  hot  and  quiet 
day.  After  a  gentle  tropical  rain  this  morning  allow- 
ing us  to  catch  about  a  barrel  of  water — which  we 
shall  need  I  guess  if  we  continue  to  go  at  this  rate — 
it  cleared  away  and  the  sun  has  shone  full  and  hot 
upon  an  almost  unruffled  ocean.  The  ship  has 
rocked  lazily  to  and  fro  and  scarcely  moved  ten 
miles  since  yesterday.  The  men  have  been  busy  mend- 
ing sails  and  in  such  other  quiet  matters,  the  boys 
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employed  at  picking  over  apples,  and  I  principally 
occupied  with  reading,  sitting  about  and  getting  m 
the  way.  It  is  a  fortnight  ago  today  since  we  left 
the  wharf  in  Boston  and  here  we  are  in  lat.  30°.  I 
fear  the  folks  at  home  will  be  anxious  before  they 
hear  from  me  if  they  begin  to  look  for  tidings  in  110 
days  from  the  day  I  started. 

Nov.  13,  Thursday.  The  third  day  of  calm;  ship 
remains  almost  stationary,  rolling  with  the  long 
heavy  swell,  with  spars  creaking  and  sails  slatting 
as  if  they  would  rend  themselves  from  top  to 
bottom.  Been  occupied  variously  today,  reading, 
paring  apples  for  apple  sauce  for  the  men,  sort- 
ing nails  for  the  carpenter,  etc.,  etc.  I  put  on  my  old 
light  pants,  brown  vest,  calico  dressing  gown  and  old 
Congress-boots  and  sit  about  anywhere  and  do  any- 
thing I  please. 

Nov.  14.  Still  calm  and  steering  everyway  but  the 
right  way.  Must  begin  pretty  soon  to  hunt  up  the 
Jonah. 

Nov.  16.  Sunday,  however,  we  caught  a  light 
breeze  which  made  us  steer  S.  by  W.  though,  while 
we  wanted  to  work  E.  further.  Now  in  about  lat. 
29°,  long.  46°.  Quiet  and  quite  Sabbath-like,  breeze 
blowing  steadily,  some  little  sea  and  a  shower  occa- 
sionally. 

Nov.  17.  Squally,  and  no  one  who  has  not  been  in 
these  latitudes  can  exactly  comprehend  the  full 
meaning  of  that  word.  One  hour  sunshine,  the  next, 
rain  and  wind.  Sail  made  and  taken  in  about  as  soon 
as  made.   We  seem  to  have  hard  luck  of  it. 

Nov.  18,  Tuesday.  Was  no  better.  Frequent  and 
heavy  squalls.  How  it  rained  too  during  the  night 
with  intensely  vivid  lightening.  It  seemed  as  if  ^^the 
waters  above  the  firmament''  were  about  to  unite 
with  the  waters  below  the  firmament.  Caught  sev- 
eral hogsheads  of  quite  palatable — it  did  not  stay  so 
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long — water.  Has  rained  several  times  during  the 
day  and  the  ship  has  plunged  and  rolled  wildly,  mak- 
ing me  a  little  nauseated  but  not  sick.  I  was  about 
deck.  The  weather  grew  ^^no  better  very  fast." 

Nov.  19.  Was  stormy  enough.  In  the  morning 
when  I  went  on  deck  (9  A.M.)  there  was  a  black 
cloud  shrouding  nearly  all  the  sky.  Soon  it  entirely 
overspread  the  heavens,  and  then  came  the  wind 
driving  on  the  rain  in  its  fury  and  so  it  kept  up  all 
the  day  with  driving  rain  and  howling  wind  and  sea 
foaming  like  a  mad  dog.  I  was  real  sick — whether 
sea-sick  or  not  I  cannot  tell — (I  guess  it  was)  but  did 
not  vomit  at  all.  I  went  into  the  carpenter's  room 
when  I  went  on  deck  and  did  not  stir  from  there  till 
6  P.  M.  I  had  a  piece  of  pie  brought  to  me  at  dinner- 
time which  I  ate  lying  on  his  bench.  It  was  there 
that  I  passed  the  day  and  at  night  I  was  so  lame  and 
sore  that  I  could  scarcely  lie  down.  On  the  whole 
I  passed  a  supremely  wretched  day,  everything  out 
of  doors  wet ;  water  coming  over  the  bow  and  side  at 
the  rate  of  a  couple  of  hogsheads  each  half  hour; 
ship  putting  her  lee  rail  under  every  now  and  then, 
and  shaking  a  fellow 's  liver  out  of  him ;  myself  sick 
and  everybody  about  me  miserable. 

Thursday,  Nov.  20.  Got  a  fine  shaking  up  all 
night.  Was  on  the  weather  side  and  the  ship  rolled 
and  pitched  as  if  tumbling  about  in  the  air,  so  that 
I  had  to  hold  on  by  main  strength  to  keep  in  my 
berth.  Sleep,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
I  rose  this  morning  tired  and  sore  and  sick.  Have 
felt  a  little  better,  however,  than  I  did  yesterday. 
The  weather,  too,  has  been  fairer  although  we  have 
been  laboring  through  a  heavy  head  sea,  under  close- 
reefed  topsails  and  sailing  E.  by  N. — towards  Boston 
almost.  Neptune  must  have  some  grudge  against 
the  Starlight.  I  hope  somebody  enjoys  this  trip.  The 
captain  said  last  night  that  such  times  are  his  life. 
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I  am  glad  of  that.  For  myself,  I  think  if  I  was  asked 
what  would  give  me  greatest  enjoyment  I  should 
mention  as  very  prominent  among  the  things  that 
would,  the  privilege  of  keeping  still  one  six  hours. 
This  sleeping,  standing  half  your  time  on  your  head 
and  eating  with  hands  and  eyes  on  the  qui  vive,  to 
keep  things  on  the  table, — and  washing  with  head 
braced  against  one  side  of  your  state-room,  and  heels 
against  the  other, — and  walking  every  minute  in 
jeopardy  of  your  limbs. — and  sitting  with  every 
muscle  strained  to  keep  your  posture,  and,  in  short, 
of  being  tumbled  and  thumped  and  tossed  and 
bumped  mercilessly  is  not  what  novices  suppose 
it  to  be. 

21  days  out  today  and  yet  where  are  we?  We  shall 
be  6  months  going  to  Frisco  (as  the  sailors  call  it)  at 
this  rate.  And  so  it  goes  on.  Friday.  Uncomfort- 
able. Squally.  Wind  dead  ahead — ^^the  devil's  own 
luck"  as  the  captain  expressed  it.  Only  gone  1800  m. 
in  the  right  direction  although  we  have  probably 
sailed  double  that.  Saturday.  Fair  but  the  wind 
blows  strong,  the  sea  runs  high,  and  the  ship  rolls 
and  pitches  fearfully.  I  am  writing  in  momentary 
expectation  of  landing  on  my  head  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  It  was  said  that  when  we  got  on  the 
other  side  of  '^the  Stream''  we  should  have  beautiful 
weather.  All  we  have  had  of  that  kind  so  far  could 
be  blowed  through  a  very  small  quill.  Sunday  was 
nearly  the  same  and  on  Monday,  although  we  had 
a  fair  day,  and  the  wind  quite  favorable  the  ship 
pitched  about  like  fun.  every  now  and  then  sousing 
all  hands  completely  and  as  I  felt  that  same  nausea 
all  the  time — resulting  partly  from  sea-sickness  and 
partly  from  the  bad  air  of  the  cabin,  I  felt  almost 
satiated  with  sea-going  I  assure  you.  But  I  soon  got 
bravely  over  that. 
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Tuesday,  Nov.  25.  Was  a  beautiful  day,  the  sea 
calm,  but  the  wind  fresh  and  steady  and  the  ship 
skims  the  waves  like  a  bird.  Feel  somewhat  better 
today.  Plenty  of  flying  fish  and  porpoises. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  26.  Bright  and  fair  but  with 
considerable  sea.  Captain  cracking  on  all  sail.  Was 
on  deck  before  breakfast  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  all  day,  here  and  there,  bothering  everybody 
by  turns  and  sitting  about  reading.  The  air  has 
been  as  full  of  flying  fish  as  the  air  above  grain  fields 
at  home  is  of  sparrows  in  the  autumn  after  harvest, 
a  hundred  or  more  issuing  from  a  wave  together  like 
silvery  arrows,  and,  after  flying  a  r  ad  or  two  splash- 
ing into  the  water  again.  They  fly  aboard  the  ship 
in  the  night  attracted  by  the  lights.  Have  made 
about  208  m.  during  the  past  24  hours  and  over  200 
m.  per  day  for  the  past  4  days,  ship  close-hauled,  too 
— a  feat  that  the  captain  says  he  never  performed 
before.  At  about  5.30  P.  M.  made  a  sail — an  old- 
fashioned  barque — off  our  starboard  bow  coming  to- 
wards us.  She  passed  within  about  3  m.  of  us,  and  we 
soon  left  her  astern.  For  a  minute  as  she  passed  1 
wished  myself  on  board  thinking  she  would  take  me 
home  tonight  that  I  might  pass  Thanksgiving  in 
Warren;  but  then  came  the  consciousness  of  the 
leagues  of  separating  ocean  that  lie  between  me  and 
that  home,  and  of  the  time  it  has  taken  us  to  come 
and  must  take  to  return,  and  my  moment's  wish 
vanished  for  I  knew  it  to  be  impossible.  All  seemed 
to  partake  of  the  same  feeling  and  crowded  the  rail 
to  watch  the  passing  and  disappearing  ship  and  then 
began  to  tell  of  when  and  how  they  passed  last 
Thanksgiving  and  of  where  they  would  like  to  be 
tomorrow.  New  England  boys  are  apt  to  think  of 
home  when  the  annual  feast  day  comes  around. 

Thursday,  Nov.  27.  Was  ''Thanksgiving" — the 
good  old  New  England  festival  and,  of  course,  it 
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wouldn't  do,  on  board  a  Boston  ship,  to  let  the  day 
go  by  without  ''celebrating''.  I  copy  from  my  Log: 
"Rose  at  about  7.30  A.  II.  after  a  rather  disturbed 
night's  rest;  occupied  about  I/2  br.  dressing  and  at 
8  went  on  deck.  The  sun  shone  as  brightly  as  if  it 
were  summer ;  the  air  was  clear  and  mild,  as  balmy 
as  the  air  of  June;  and  the  breeze  was  strong  and 
fair.  Sat  for  a  while  on  the  quarter  and  read  and  at 
about  8.30  was  called  to  breakfast.  The  steward  was 
up  to  the  times  and  gave  us  a  Thanksgiving  Bill  of 
Fare  of  fried  ham,  codfish  a  la  mode,  hash,  boiled 
potatoes,  biscuit,  mush,  chocolate.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  breakfast  for  an  invalid  ? 

After  breakfast  I  read  awhile  and  at  10  set  about- 
a-to  me-very  novel  operation — ^ ^washing. ' '  (Would- 
n't you  like  to  have  seen  me,  with  sleeves  rolled  up 
scrubbing  away  over  a  tub  of  suds)  and  a  pretty 
good  wash  I  made  of  it — pretty  bad  fingers,  too,  I 
must  add,  for  I  rubbed  the  skin  all  oflf  the  first  two 
knuckles  of  both  hands  and  had  to  put  some  oint- 
ment on  them  at  night.  But  anything  to  fill  up  the 
time.  I  washed  2  white  shirts,  undershirt  and  draw- 
ers, pair  of  stockings,  towel  and  two  handkerchiefs 
and  perspired  full  a  pint  into  the  bargain.  (Did 
pretty  well,  eh?)  But  it  gave  me  a  rousing  appetite 
for  dinner — and  a  dinner  it  was,  too.  1st  Course, 
stewed  oysters ! !  2d  Course,  roast  chickens,  with  ^'fix- 
ings ' ' — sorry  to  say,  said  chickens  were  of  the  olden 
time  and  hence  difficult  to  masticate.  3d  Course,  cus- 
tard pudding  (made  of  eggs  and  milk!!,  too).  T 
shared  Nathan's  bottle  of  wine  with  the  2d  table. 
(Everyone  is  privileged  to  gormandize  on  Thanks- 
giving.) At  noon  came  up  a  squall  so  I  loafed  till  4. 
Then  Peleg  (captain's  son)  and  I  got  3  pints  of 
molasses  from  the  steward  and  made  some  candy — 
the  2d  mate  helping  us  stir  it  and  taking  turns  with 
us  at  roasting  before  the  galley  fire.  Got  it  done, 
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however,  in  good  shape,  and,  despite  the  warmth  of 
the  air.  Peleg  and  I  worked  it  so  that  it  was  quite 
white  and  very  good.  Being  delayed  by  that  till  6.30 
P.  M.  I  sat  down  with  the  second  table  and  had  a 
right  jolly  good  supper,  then  adjourned  to  the  car- 
penter's room  and  gorged  ourselves  with  candy,  and 
spun  and  listened  to  toughly  spun  yarns''  till  the 
time  came  to  go  aft  and  at  length  close  the  day  and 
give  its  record  to  be  added  to  those  of  years  agone. 
Altogether  I  passed  a  right  jolly  day  and  one  that 
I  shall  often  recall.  Seemed  a  little  strange  to  pass 
Thanksgiving  with  thermometer  standing  at  82°. 
You  had  a  different  temperature  from  that  I  fancy 
or  else  the  climate  of  New  England  has  changed 
since  I  left  it.  And  so  the  days  went  by,  with  only 
trifles  to  fill  them  up — such  trifles  as  make  up  almost 
every  day  at  sea. 

Nov.  29.  I  began  a  letter  to  you,  and  from  what 
I  wrote  then  and  on  the  days  following  you  have  a 
brief  description  of  the  manner  in  which  we  were 
passing  the  time.  The  weather  was  pleasant  but  hot 
— the  thermometer  ranging  from  81°  to  83° — the 
wind  light,  so  that  we  made  but  little  progress  as  the 
dates  on  the  charts  I  send  you  will  show,  but  the 
air  the  purest  that  man  need  breathe,  the  climate 
as  near  perfection  as  the  globe  can  furnish,  and  the 
sky,  the  water,  and  the  beauty  of  the  nights  beyond 
description.  The  smooth  weather  was  right  agree- 
able to  us  land  lubbers,  but  it  made  our  amiable 
captain  chafe,  for  it  made  us  34  days  to  the  Line, 
whereas  we  ought  not  to  have  been  more  than  24. 

Dec.  12th,  Friday.  Sung  the  requiem  of  those 
sunny,  beautiful  days.  I  thought  from  the  looks 
of  the  sky  night  before  last  and  from  the  appear- 
ance of  sky  and  water  yesterday  that  we  were  to 
have  a  change  of  weather  soon.  It  came  towards 
morning  and  when  I  got  on  deck  I  found  the  ship 
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on  the  wind,  the  sky  lowering,  and  the  sea  rough 
and  boisterous.  My  heart  fell  within  me  for  I  had 
been  fearing  all  the  while  that  these  days  were  too 
good  to  last,  especially  as  we  were  running  up  the 
latitude  to  the  twenties.  With  to-day  began  again 
our  woes  of  restricted  locomotion,  wet  decks  and 
heavy  rolling  ;  and  clewing  up  sails,  taking  in  sails, 
bracing  yards,  etc.,  have  kept  the  men  on  the  jump. 
It  seems  rather  a  deprivation  not  to  be  suffered  to 
sit  on  deck  comfortably  and  calmly,  and  to  move, 
and  walk,  and  sit  about  at  pleasure.  To-night  prom- 
ises nothing  better  for  to-morrow.  The  sky  is  black 
and  the  air  damp  and  thick.  The  wind,  however, 
is  moderate  and  may  veer  back  again  into  the 
trades  before  midnight.  Unfortunately  I  am  on  the 
weather  side  to-night  and  the  heels  of  the  2d 
mate's  brogans  are  beating  a  tattoo  just  over  my 
head  as  he  walks  to  and  fro — not  noise  enough  to 
keep  me  awake  long,  if  digestion  makes  no  ob- 
stacles. 

Dec.  13.  Saturday  <i  P.  M.^  Saturday  afternoon 
— the  fag-end  of  the  week,  certainly  the  fag-end  of 
this  week,  for  to-day  has  been  disagreeable,  gloomy 
and  unpleasant.  Last  night  was  squally  and  it 
rained  nearly  all  night  mingled  with  loud  thunder 
and  sharp  lightning :  the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  as 
is  well  proved  by  the  -i  Deck  Casks  of  good  water 
that  were  caught.  That  wind  surely  blew  somebody 
some  good.  TVe  were  about  to  come  on  allowance  of 
6  qts.  pr.  day  pr.  man  and  to  be  compelled  to  wash 
in  salt  water,  for  there  was  only  about  bbl.  of 
good  water  left  (except  that  in  the  tanks,  and  it  is 
too  early  to  touch  that  yet).  Now  we  can  have  all 
the  water  we  need,  and  use  without  stint  until  we 
are  reduced  to  the  tanks  again.  The  water  we  have 
had  to  wash  in  here  in  the  cabin  for  the  past  week 
almost  takes  away  one's  breath.    It  takes  away 
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one's  fastidiousness  at  any  rate,  for  I  would  as  soon 
think  if  using  the  slimy  water  of  some  stagnant  pool 
if  at  home.  It  has  been  squally  and  sunshiny  and 
rainy  by  turns  all  day,  and  now  (4  P.  M.)  there  is 
a  poshy  head  sea,  a  Scotch  mist,  a  cloudy  sky,  and 
a  damp,  disagreeable  atmosphere.  So  much  rain, 
such  winds  and  such  a  sea  just  here  the  Captain  does 
not  exactly  understand.  It  has  been  a  bit  squally'' 
too,  inboard  to-day.  Last  night  the  men  broke  into 
the  main-hatch-house,  and  stole  some  of  the  molosses 
— the  discovery  of  which  this  morning  made  the 
Captain  rave,  for  the  men  have  been  better  fed 
than  on  the  majority  of  ships,  and  his  design  is  not 
to  limit  till  compelled  to.  By  their  taking  this  ad- 
vantage they  put  their  fingers  into  their  own  eyes, 
for  the  molasses  has  been  brought  aft,  and  they  have 
lost  the  gingerbread  they  used  to  get  Saturday 
nights.  The  mate  too  at  noon  got  stirred  up  a  bit 
at  a  blunder  of  a  thick-headed  Irishman  in  lashing 
a  studding-sail  boom.  I  hope  to-morrow  will  bring 
a  bright  day  and  brush  away  the  clouds  from  the 
sky  and  from  our  spirits.    Sun  bore  N.  this  noon. 

Sunday,  Dec.  14.  Was  a  real  old-fashioned 
squally  day,  bright  overhead,  with  sun  shining  most 
of  the  time ;  but  with  a  heavy  head  sea,  a  little  chilly 
atmosphere  and  ship  laboring  heavily  and  shipping 
great  quantities  of  water. 

Monday,  Dec.  15.  The  morning  was  a  little  in- 
clined to  be  forbidding,  but  just  before  noon  the  sun 
poured  down  hot  and  clear,  and  now  (4  P.  M.)  it  is 
fair  and  bright  above  and  the  waters  about  are  of  a 
deep  rich  blue,  but  tumultuous  and  covered  with 
foamy  crests.  The  wind  is  fair  and  the  ship  is 
plunging  through  the  surge  at  the  rate  of  10  knots 
and  pitching  and  rolling  like  a  toy  in  the  heavy  bois- 
terous swell.  It  is  quite  a  performance  walking 
deck  in  such  a  time  as  this.   I  found  I  needed  exer- 
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cise,  so  I  paced  awhile  (rather  staggered  about 
awhile)  on  the  quarter.  First  it  was  up  hill;  then 
along  the  side  of  a  hill ;  then  down  hill ;  then  a  stage 
pose,  or  a  gladiator's  attitude,  a  stagger  or  a  reel; 
now  this  way  (/),  now  that  way  (\),  now  right 
foot  out,  and  head  bent  to  the  left,  now  left  foot 
out  and  head  bent  to  the  right — performances  very 
similar  to  those  of  a  tight-rope  dancer.  (9.15  P.  M.) 
I  must  sit  awhile  and  calm  my  nerves  before  I  try 
to  go  to  sleep,  for  an  hour  passed  among  the  stars, 
and  a  murder  committed  afterward  are  sufficient  to 
unsettle  the  most  phlegmatic  nature  for  awhile  at 
least.  After  tea  I  sat  and  walked  on  the  quarter  till 
8  bells  nearly,  when  the  thought  struck  me  to  exam- 
ine the  constellations,  so  I  got  the  Captain's  opera- 
glasses  and  Mr.  Thomas'  chart  of  the  Heavens,  and 
he  and  I  have  been  ranging  the  ship  from  weather 
side  to  lee  side,  and  from  taffrail  to  to '-gallant- 
forecastle,  star-gazing.  The  clear,  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  tropics  gives  of  itself  a  brighter  sparkle  and 
a  fuller  lustre  to  planet  and  star,  and  the  glass 
brings  out  that  greater  beauty  to  a  more  dazzling, 
exquisite  splendor.  Orion  and  the  Pleiades,  the 
Hyades,  and  Sirius  and  Mars,  and  Aldebaran,  and 
the  countless  other  brilliant  worlds  that  people 
space,  seem  to  bear  here  a  greater  brightness  as  if 
to  show  forth  more  fully  His  praise,  whose  hand- 
i-work  they  are.  Saw  for  the  first  time  the  Magel- 
lan Clouds, — two  misty  clouds  of  light,  probably 
of  clustering  stars,  and  one  dark  cloud — which  are 
said  never  to  vary  in  form  or  position,  so  called 
from  Magellan,  the  discoverer  of  the  straits  bearing 
that  name,  either  because  first  described  by  him  or 
because  they  are  always  directly  over  the  Straits. 
(I  saw  the  Southern  Cross  a  night  or  two  after- 
ward.) When  I  came  into  my  room,  what  should  I 
descry  but  one  of  those  cock-roaches  as  big  as  a 
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mouse,  running  over  my  bunk.  I  *^at  him''  with 
pillow  and  pamphlet  and  for  awhile  the  struggle 
waxed  hot ;  but  pillow  and  pamphlet  and  I  at  length 
carried  the  day  and  the  carcass  of  the  slain  now  lies 
without  my  tent  door  as  a  future  warning  to  all  in- 
truding vermin.  My  candle  and  candlestick  have 
both  jumped  out  of  my  wash-bowl  twice  on  to  the 
floor  and  left  me  in  the  dark,  so  I  guess  I  '11  take  the 
hint  and  "turn  in.'' 

And  so  goes  the  record  of  which  I  can  give  you 
but  a  scrap  here  and  there. 

Dec.  16,  Tuesday.  If  ever  I  worked  hard  for  a 
very  little  sleep  I  did  last  night.  Tte  wind  was  very 
moderate  and  the  ship  was  left  entirely  to  the  swell, 
which  rolled  her  heavily  back  and  forth  all  night 
to  the  music  of  slatting  sails,  and  an  almost  universal 
creaking,  so  that  between  the  noise  and  the  effort 
to  keep  in  one  position  I  was  left  very  little  time 
or  power  to  sleep;  and  now  (12.30  P.  M.)  she  is 
swaying  from  side  to  side  and  dipping  her  scuppers 
alternately.  The  day  thus  far  has  been  quite  bright, 
and  warm  and  sultry,  but  it  will  not  do  to  trust  its 
fickle  nature  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  The 
wind  is  dead  aft  and  it  is  nothing  but  roll,  roll.  roll. 
I'll  wager  I  can  walk  a  tight  rope  after  another 
day's  experience  of  this  vexatious  tumbling  about. 
The  Captain  says  this  swell  has  free  course  from 
Good  Hope  and  I  hope  to  goodness  that  Good  Hope 
will  send  no  more  such  gifts.  I  shall  wax  wroth  if 
I  have  such  a  time  to-night  as  I  had  last  night. 
Some  poetical  land-lubber  may  fancy  this  being 
^rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep'  to  be  very  fine. 
It  will  do  very  well  also  for  some  white-kidded 
basso  or  sweet-voiced  maiden  to  sing  of  by  moon- 
light on  lake  or  river.  The  song  would  come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  mouth  I  fear  after  one  24  hrs. 
experience  of  this.   To-night  I  shall  chock  myself,  if 
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possible,  or  get  a  piece  of  rope  and  lash  myself  into 
my  blink.  T^e  are  changing  our  climate  very  per- 
ceptibly, for  it  was  quite  cool  on  deck  after  tea. 
Saw  some  grampus  close  by  the  ship  this  afternoon 
within  10  or  15  ft.  At  about  i  P.  M.  made  a  sail 
off  our  port  bow — a  barque  apparently  on  the  same 
tack  and  bound  the  same  way. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  (Dec.  17  and  18) 
brought  almost  an  entire  calm,  with  sun  pouring 
down  quite  hot  at  times  (although  the  thermome- 
ter was  at  7-1^  and  ship  quite  quiet  and  steady, 
though  sometimes  completely  without  steerage  way 
and  boxing  the  compass  and  tumbling  about  with 
the  swell.  There  were  plenty  of  birds  about,  alba- 
tross. Cape  Hens  and  Mother  Gary's  chickens,  and 
Peleg.  Mr.  Pickering  and  I  took  turns  fishing  for 
them  with  a  bit  of  pork  and  a  float,  but  they  were 
too  wary  or  not  hungry  enough. 

Friday.  Dee.  19.  We  verified  the  old  adage — 
''Always  a  calm  before  a  storm.''  The  wind  all  the 
morning  was  blowing  strong  from  the  S.W.,  making 
a  ''nasty"  "poshy"  head  sea.  the  sky  was  as  fair 
and  clear  as  yesterday,  and  the  wind  cool,  clear  and 
strong  like  our  X.W.  wind  at  home.  I  rose  at  about 
6  and  went  on  deck  to  see  the  condition  of  matters 
and  things,  for  I  knew  from  my  performances  while 
dressing  that  a  change  must  have  come  o'er  the 
spirit  of  our  dream.  The  wind  was  piping  merrily 
and  the  ship  dipping  her  rails  and  plunging  her 
prow  into  the  ''short"  ''choppy''  sea,  throwing 
the  water  and  spray  completely  over  her.  The 
water,  too,  was  as  cool  as  the  air,  as  I  found  by 
having  about  a  quart  poured  down  my  neck  while 
standing  forward  to  see  them  take  in  the  flying-jib 
which  had  been  torn.  At  8  we  were  called  to 
breakfast  and  one  had  to  keep  his  wits  and  hands 
busy  to  watch  the  dishes  and  at  the  same  time  get 
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anything  to  eat.  The  Captain's  cup  of  chocolate 
rolled  onto  the  floor.  After  breakfast  I  got  a  couple 
of  cleats  from  the  carpenter  and  secured  my  trunks, 
which  were  inclined  to  dance  a  Highland  Fling 
across  my  stateroom  floor.  It  was  rather  rough  and 
damp  about  the  quarter,  so  I  took  refuge  in  the 
galley.  While  sitting  there  talking  with  Mr.  Pick- 
ering and  the  cook,  I  suddenly  heard  the  mate  (who 
was  standing  close  by  and  looking  up  to  where  the 
men  were  reefing  the  main-top-sail)  cry  out,  ^*0! 
My  God!''  and  run  aft.  I,  of  course,  rushed  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  thinking  that  some  of  the 
spars  had  gone  or  some  of  the  rigging  parted.  The 
sound,  however,  was  more  like  that  of  something 
falling  and  striking  heavily  on  the  deck.  When  I 
got  aft  of  the  mainmast  I  saw  the  mate  lifting 
Tewksbury — one  of  the  boys — from  a  pool  of  blood. 
He  had  fallen  from  the  main-top-sail  yard  (a  dis- 
tance of  60  or  70  ft.),  where  he  was  with  the  rest 
reefing,  and  from  fright  or  something  else  he  had 
unaccountably  let  go  and  tumbled  backward  on  to 
the  deck.  Fortunately  he  struck  the  cap  and  the 
rigging  once  or  twice,  which  broke  his  fall,  or  he 
would  have  smashed  half  his  bones.  Had  not  the 
ship  also  lurched  just  then  he  would  have  gone 
overboard  and  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  him, 
he  was  so  completely  stunned.  Every  one  seemed 
so  excited  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so 
I  took  hold  of  the  boy's  feet — the  mate  had  him 
by  the  shoulders — and  we  brought  him  into  the  for- 
ward cabin,  where  the  Captain,  Steward  and  I  did 
the  best  we  could  for  the  poor  fellow.  His  visage 
was  terribly  disfigured  (he  struck  face  foremost), 
his  forehead  badly  cut  and  one  eye  completely 
closed,  his  shoulder  bruised  and  his  leg  and  arm 
badly  scraped,  but  we  soon  bandaged  him  up, 
changed  his  clothes  for  him  and  got  him  safely  in 
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bed.  It  was  a  perfect  marvel  that  he  escaped  with 
whole  neck  or  whole  bones.  Not  one  in  a  hundred 
would.  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  so  much  grit  in 
anv  such  case :  but  I  did  wonders,  even  if  I  do 
write  it.  They  even  dubbed  me  Dr.  Drown.  I  ap- 
plied a  poultice  to  his  eye  just  before  retiring,  too. 
(He  was  out  on  deck  again  in  a  fortnight  and  in 
less  than  a  month  there  wasn't  a  trace  of  his  acci- 
dent to  be  seen.)  We  are  now  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  beauties  of  the  River  La  Plata,  which  is  fre- 
quently as  stormy  and  tempestuous  (so  they  say)  as 
Cape  Horn  itself.  The  ship  has  been  all  day  under 
reefed  topsails,  laboring  heavily,  plunging  madly 
and  shipping  a  deck  load  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
every  few  minutes.  I  felt  a  little  Cjualmish  for  a 
while,  but  only  a  little,  and  I  felt  quite  reconciled 
to  that  when  I  saw  the  Steward's  face  white  and 
pale,  and  he  has  been  to  sea  a  dozen  years  and 
more.  I  soon  got  over  it  and  was  all  right  before 
night. 

Saturday.  Dec.  20.  Had  a  wild  night  last  night. 
They  were  working  the  pumps  all  the  first  watch, 
except  when  bracing  the  yards  and  fixing  the  sails. 
The  Captain  was  called  three  times  and  the  Car- 
penter came  below  for  some  leather  to  fix  the  pump- 
boxes.  So  from  what  I  could  see  and  hear  I  took 
it  that  it  was  pretty  boisterous  outside.  All  gave 
such  an  account  of  it  this  morning,  and  all  day  it 
has  been  as  wild  as  the  wildest  would  care  to  have 
it,  the  wind  roaring  through  the  rigging,  the  sea  long 
and  heavy,  the  air  clear  and  cold,  and  the  ship 
wading  and  wallowing  through  the  billows  under 
double-reefed  topsails,  and  the  lower  storm  sails. 
All  hands  have  donned  their  heavier  clothing,  and 
they  concur  in  describing  this  as  full  as  ''nasty"  a 
place  as  Cape  Horn  almost  always.  Overhead,  in- 
deed, we  have  had  a  beautiful,  clear  blue  sky,  but 
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around  and  beneath  it  has  been  what  most  land- 
lubbers (and  I  guess  most  ^^shell-backs"  too)  would 
denominate  pretty  boisterous.  And  yet  I  must  say 
that  I  enjoyed  it.  I  was  out  all  the  forenoon,  sit- 
ting on  the  quarter  under  the  lee  of  the  canvas  rail- 
ing, reading.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  Nero 
fiddling  when  Rome  was  burning.  I  would  stop 
now  and  then  and  watch  the  vessel  and  the  ele- 
ments. The  wind  was  blowing  tremendously  and 
whirring  through  the  rigging  like  a  tempest  through 
a  forest ;  sometimes  it  would  come  with  a  whirr  and 
a  puff  that  would  almost  take  one  off  his  feet  and 
the  ship  would  yield  before  it  and  dip  her  lee  rail 
completely  under  as  if  about  to  overturn.  But  she 
would  right  herself  as  soon,  only  to  plunge  her  prow 
madly  down  some  yawning  hollow  and  shower  her- 
self with  spray  or  to  roll  to  the  other  side  and  ship 
a  couple  of  barrels  of  brine  from  the  windward,  so 
that  one  had  to  watch  his  chances  and  dodge  and 
run  and  hold  on — as  I  did  coming  from  the  galley 
aft  to  dinner — or  he  would  find  himself  soused  with 
spray  or  wading  up  to  his  middle  in  the  water  that 
was  sloshing  about  decks.  It  was  the  strongest  wind 
and  heaviest  sea  that  we  have  had  thus  far.  It 
seemed  sometimes  as  if  the  immense  masses  of  water 
that  came  roaring  and  boiling  around  and  piling 
themselves  into  the  air  high  above  us  would  cer- 
tainly engulf  us ;  but  the  ship  would  rise  upon  their 
crests  and  then  roll  easily  off  and  leave  them  also 
streaked  with  wavy  lines  of  foam.  Most  of  them 
were  25  or  30  ft.  high.  It  was  a  nervous  sight  to 
see  the  men  on  the  yards  furling  sail  when  the  ship 
was  toppling  about  so ;  but  they  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly at  home  and  went  about  the  ropes  as  easily 
and  as  readily  as  spiders  across  their  webs.  The 
Steward  has  been  right  sick  today,  and  I  think  it 
is  rather  strange  that  I  haven't  felt  the  shadow  of 
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a  qualm,  but  on  the  contrary  have  felt,  if  anything, 
livelier  than  usual.  I  got  my  salt-water  baptism  this 
afternoon  and  I  can  safely  count  myself  now  a  true 
son  of  Neptune.  I  was  down  seeing  the  Carpenter 
caulk  the  afterliatchway,  standing  foolishly  enough 
on  the  weather  side  close  by  the  corner  of  the  after 
house ;  when  over  came  a  whole  broadside  of  salt 
water,  drenching  me  completely,  deluging  the  decks 
and  sweeping  the  contents  of  the  after  hatchhouse 
from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other.  I  had  to 
jump  up  on  to  the  moulding  of  the  afterhouse  and 
hold  on  to  the  capstan  bars  till  the  water  subsided 
and  then  make  for  my  stateroom  and  change  my 
clothes  and  carry  my  wet  ones  and  hang  them  up 
in  the  galley  to  dry.  It  all  went  into  the  day's 
fun.  No  abatement  of  wind  or  sea.  Prospect  of 
an  uneas3^  night. 

Sunday,  Dec.  21.  The  night  was  wild  and  tem- 
pestuous again,  with  lightning,  rain  and  heavy 
squalls,  and  this  morning  it  was  quite  chilly,  the 
wind  feeling  as  if  it  blew  from  off  icebergs  or  snow 
fields,  and  the  sea  was  rough  and  bristling  and  the 
waves  high  and  heavy.  Large  numbers  of  birds 
were  flying  about  in  our  wake — gonies,  albatross, 
and  whale-birds  and  petrels  in  abundance.  They 
seem  as  if  they  could  never  tire  and  as  if  a  high 
wind  and  a  stormy  sea  were  the  height  of  their 
enjoyment.  All  day,  too,  it  has  blown  a  '^living  gale 
of  wind,"  and  been  chilly,  rough,  and  uncomfort- 
able. Towards  noon  it  seemed  to  moderate  and  the 
Captain  made  more  sail,  but  it  soon  came  up  squally 
again  and  we  had  to  come  back  to  almost  naked 
masts,  and  all  the  afternoon  it  has  blown  fresh  and 
cold  with  occasional  squalls  of  rain  and  very  heavy 
wind.  The  thermometer  in  the  cabin  stands  at  63^. 
so  that  the  air  is  rather  shivery  to  sit  still  long  in. 
I  suppose  the  folks  at  home  fancy  we  are  at  the 
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Horn  or  very  near  it  today — 52  days  out.  We  do 
seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  adverse  weather.  J^iit 
^'It's  a  long  road  that  has  no  turning"  and  a  long 
storm  that  has  no  clearing. 

Monday,  Dec.  22d.  We  are  still  beating  about  off 
the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  and  making  more  on  a 
course  towards  Boston  than  on  one  towards  Cape 
Horn.  Last  night  was  comparatively  comfortable 
and  before  morning  the  wind  had  lulled  consider- 
ably, so  that  when  I  rose  (8  A.  M.)  there  was 
scarcely  any  breeze  and  the  rain  was  falling  as 
gently  and  as  copiously  as  at  home  in  early  spring. 
It  continued  raining  till  about  10,  when  it  cleared  up 
bright  and  pleasant.  But  it  kept  so  only  for  a 
little  while  at  a  time.  One  minute  it  would  be  fair 
and  the  next  the  sky  would  be  as  black  as  ink  and 
a  squall  come  up  that  would  seem  about  to  smash 
earth  and  heaven.  The  Captain  says  he  has  been 
so  disgusted  that  he  hasn't  looked  at  a  chart  to-day. 
The  earthly — rather  the  watery — career  of  our  pigs 
seem  to  be  very  brief.  Either  Neptune  is  getting 
hard  up  for  victims  and  fixes  his  clutches  on  them 
unawares,  or  the  stars  that  presided  over  their 
bringing  forth  destined  them  to  an  early  end.  They 
(we  had  six)  are  now  all  gone  but  two.  The  mortal 
remains  of  the  fourth  were  committed  to  the  deep 
last  night  (so  one  of  the  attending  friends  of  the 
deceased  informed  me  this  morning),  and  probably 
the  mermen  and  mermaids  of  this  part  of  the  South 
Atlantic  have  ere  this  chopped  him  into  sausage- 
meat  or  salted  down  his  unctious  sides  for  their  win- 
ter's  pork  and  bacon.  The  surviving  two  have  been 
running  about  deck  all  day  grunting  out  dolorous 
lamentations  for  their  lost  companion  and  this  after- 
noon they  had  the  impudence  to  stow  themselves 
away  in  the  mate's  room  behind  his  chest.  Since 
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then  they  have  been  nailed  into  their  proper  habi- 
tation. 

Tuesday.  Dec.  23.  Still  humbugging  about  in 
nearly  the  same  place,  beating  and  tacking  and 
banging  about  to  little  purpose  with  a  squall  regu- 
larly each  half  hour.  To-day,  however,  has  been 
comparatively  fine.  The  sky  has  been  bright,  the 
wind  fresh  and  strong  and  the  ship  has  been  spin- 
ning througli  the  water,  unfortunately  though  in  the 
wrong  direction.  The  air  has  been  pure  and  brac- 
ing, yet  a  little  cool  and  chilly.  The  principal  part 
of  the  day  I  have  passed  in  rather  novel  sport — bird 
fishing  with  a  hook  baited  with  pork  and  a  piece  of 
wood  to  keep  it  afloat  attached  to  a  long  line  let  out 
over  the  stern.  Peleg  had  a  line  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wheel  and  for  a  time  we  had  quite  a  little 
excitement.  I  came  the  nearest  to  catching  one,  I 
believe.  The  air  was  full  of  Cape  Hens  and  mon- 
ties  and  albatross.  One  of  the  latter  spied  my  bait 
and  settled  down  for  it.  My  heart  jumped  and  I 
held  my  breath  and  paid  out  my  line  so  as  to 
keep  my  bait  stationary  long  enough  for  him  to 
gobble  it  down.  He  was  just  about  to  gorge  it, 
when  unfortunately  the  slack  of  my  line  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  ship  was  going  so  rapidly  that 
the  bait  was  drawn  beyond  his  reach.  He  paddled 
after  it,  but  it  went  too  fast.  If  my  line  had  only 
been  longer.  The  ship  was  plunging  through  the 
water  making  it  foam  and  boil  as  if  in  a  monstrous 
cauldron,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  a  screamer  and 
turning  a  fellow's  nose  red  and  shivering  and  shriv- 
elling him  with  total  want  of  compassion.  Alto- 
gether it  was  rare  sport.  If  any  one  had  told  me  a 
year  ago  today  that  on  the  afternoon  of  December 
23d/62  I  should  be  fishing  for  albatross  off  the 
river  Plata  I  should  have  given  that  person  the 
-credit  of  being  more  delirious  than  I  had  been 
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during  the  fortnight  previous.  Those  albatross  have 
been  flying  about  us  all  day,  sometimes  so  near  that 
I  could  strike  them  with  a  10  ft.  pole,  and  some- 
times far  away,  sweeping  through  the  air  in  long, 
graceful  curves,  and  turning  up  their  broad  snowy- 
lined  wings  and  silvery  bodies  against  the  clear 
blue  sky  or  settling  into  the  water  when  they  rode 
the  billows  as  beautiful  and  as  graceful  as  swans. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  24.  Still  on  the  back  track,  and 
in  about  the  same  spot  that  we  were  in  last  Satur- 
day with  only  a  few  degrees  gain  of  longitude.  At 
this  rate  we  might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  our  natural  lives  off  the  river 
La  Plata.  The  day,  as  far  as  the  weather  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  faultless,  but  it  has  been  almost 
perfectly  calm,  with  ship  revolving  through  all  the 
points  of  the  compass,  yards,  square  sails  flat  and 
the  sea  as  smooth  as  a  river — another  specimen  of 
what  the  Captain  calls  the  Devils 's  own  luck.''  He 
says,  however,  that  he  had  as  lief  have  a  calm  as 
anything  else  till  the  wind  gets  ready  to  shift  quar- 
ters or  we  are  favored  with  some  change.  I  fancy 
change  enough  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two.  These 
days  of  calm  in  this  region  are  fit  subjects  for  sus- 
picion. They  are  almost  always  weather  breed- 
ers." We  had  just  such  a  day  last  Thursday  and  a 
decidedly  different  one  Friday.  Killed  one  of  the 
pigs  to-day  for  Christmas  dinner,  and  our  supper 
table  to-night  was  graced  with  swine's  liver,  heart 
and  tongue— morsels  not  at  all  tempting  or  palata- 
ble to  me.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  pastry  in  prepa- 
ration in  the  galley  this  morning  suggestive  of  the 
season. 

Thursday,  Dec.  25.  Christmas!  the  ancient  merry 
holiday.  The  wind  veered  soon  after  10  o'clock 
last  night  and  came  out  about  N.N.W.  and  so  it  has 
held  us,  much  to  our  joy,  enabling  us  to  hold  a 
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S.V.I  oS.  course,  with  our  ship  decked  gaily  with 
all  her  snowy  pinions — our  best  substitute  for 
evergreens — and  frolicking  with  the  waves  as  if 
herself  conscious  of  the  festive  character  of  the 
day.  That  of  itself  were  enough  to  make  one  feel 
jolly  on  going  on  deck  this  morning.  Then  to  have 
Pork  Chops,  Baked  Potatoes,  Hot  Rolls,  Rice  and 
chocolate  with  milk  mind  ye — was  almost  too  much. 
The  man  who  could  be  crusty  and  glum  in  such 
circumstances  would  find  fault  with  Heavenly 
manna,  and  growl  and  snarl  in  a  Mahomedan 
Paradise.  The  men  too  had  dainties  for  breakfast 
— corn  cake  and  chocolate — and  the  fellow  who 
acted  as  butcher  (he  was  a  butcher's  boy  from 
Down  East)  had  added  to  his  allowance  some  of 
the  cabin  viands.  And  then  the  dinner!  The  very 
memory  of  it  would  feed  a  dozen  hungry  men,  and 
an  actual  sniff  of  it  would  make  a  full  meal  for  a 
host.  Think  of  it.  on  board  ship  56  days  out. 
1st  course — Clam  Chowder.  2d  course — Roast  Spare- 
ribs.  Dessert — Custard  Pudding  (with  countless  ap- 
purtenances)— quite  a  contrast  to  my  last  Christ- 
mas dinner — two  teaspoonfuls  of  beef  tea.  The  men 
had  a  '^sea-pie''  of  mammoth  proportions  (made  of 
piggy's  ribs)  and  each  watch  an  unctious  savory 
ham,  roasted  nice  and  brown.  Every  one  is  privi- 
leged to  make  himself  sick  with  eating  on  these 
annual  feast  days.  If  we  don't  it  will  not  be  for 
lack  of  means.  But  I  must  not  omit  the  main  fea- 
ture of  our  celebration.  Although  56  days  out  to- 
day we  spoke  our  first  ship  this  morning.  We  made 
her  this  morning  at  about  7  oft'  our  weather  bow, 
and  began  rapidly  to  overhaul  her,  and  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  we  should  come  near  enough  to 
it  to  have  a  talk.  Then  came  the  long  minutes  of 
expectation  and  excitement  and  at  about  10.30  we 
had  her  just  abreast  of  us.  only  two  or  three  rods 
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off,  near  enough  at  last  to  talk  with  him  by  the  aid 
of  a  speaking  trumpet.  It  was  an  English  brig 
from  Swansea,  England,  bound  to  Valparaiso.  We 
were  going  so  much  faster  than  he  that  he  rapidly 
fell  astern  and  dipping  our  signals  we  were  soon 
far  apart.  There  were  two  other  sails  to  the  lee- 
ward at  the  same  time.  Altogether  we  have  had  a 
right  merry  and  memorable  Christmas.  The  day 
has  been  matchless  and  the  breeze  fine  and  fair  and 
the  table  has  done  amplest  justice  to  the  traditions 
of  the  day.  Supper  was  of  a  piece  with  the  pre- 
ceding meals,  producing  even  sponge-cake  and  pre- 
served pineapple  among  its  good  things.  The 
Steward  would  kill  us  if  Christmas  came  more 
than  once  a  week.  We  have  had  more  company  to- 
day too  than  on  any  previous  day.  This  afternoon 
we  made  another  sail  off  our  port  quarter — a  large 
ship  homeward  bound,  probably  from  around  the 
Horn.  The  major  part  of  the  afternoon  Peleg  and 
I  boiled  (and  spilled  too)  molasses  over  the  galley 
stove,  purposing  to  make  some  more  candy,  but 
candy  it  would  not  make,  so  we  had  to  ^4ump  it'^ 
and  gobble  it  down  so  from  the  pan,  and  it  went 
very  well  notwithstanding.  The  evening  is  a  fit 
close  to  the  day,  mild,  quiet  moonlight,  as  fair  as 
a  midsummer  eve,  and  the  sailors  have  been  hav- 
ing a  jolly  time  forward  singing  and  dancing  and 
hazing,  as  happy  and  light-hearted  as  children. 

During  the  next  two  days  (Dec.  26  and  27)  we 
had  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  smooth  almost  unrippled 
ocean,  with  very  little  wind  sometimes  too  light  to 
even  whisper  to  the  sails,  and  the  ship  seemed  to 
be  dozing  on  the  water  like  some  mammoth  bird 
with  its  pinions  folded.  Although  the  thermome- 
ter stood  at  58°  and  59°,  the  sun  poured  down 
quite  hot  and  the  decks  were  as  dry  as  ship-biscuit, 
yet  when  the  air  did  come  it  had  a  sharp  chilly 
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edge  to  it.  During  the  greater  part  of  both  days 
we  were  sailing  through  light  green  water  from 
which  we  knew  that  we  must  be  on  soundings.  We 
were  on  the  bank  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  although 
we  sent  down  our  lead  135  fathoms  we  found  no 
bottom.  The  Captain  seemed  to  think  the  smooth 
weather  of  these  days  to  be  a  ^Sveather  breeder," 
but  the  next  day  (Sunday,  Dec.  28)  we  had  the 
wind  fair  nearly  all  day  and  made  a  pretty  good 
run.  The  sea,  however,  was  heavy  and  rough  and 
the  barometer  kept  going  down  all  day,  and  on 
Monday,  Dec.  29,  the  weather-breeder  hatched  its 
stormy  offspring.  We  have  had  it  rainy  all  day 
(not  a  very  heavy,  or  copious  rain,  but  a  real  New 
England  N.Easter)  till  5  P.  M.,  when  a  squall  came 
up  that  blew  away  the  rain,  and  came  pretty  near 
blowing  away  some  of  our  canvas.  But  all  hands 
were  called  and  the  light  sails  taken  in  and  the 
heavy  ones  furled  so  that  we  were  soon  under 
shortened  canvas  and  the  squall  proved  less  mis- 
chievous than  was  feared  it  would,  and  now  (10.30 
P.  M.)  it  is  thick  and  blowing  strong  and  rather 
inclined  to  push  us  to  the  leeward.  The  air  has 
been  right  sharp  and  cold,  and  when  wet  feet  were 
added  the  comfort  was  decidedly  small.  I  had 
Peleg's  rubber-coat  and  plashed  about  over  the  wet 
decks  watching  the  sailors,  the  ship  and  the  sea  as 
the  squall  passed  over  us.  The  sailors  would  sing 
I  believe  if  the  ship  were  bottom  up  if  they  had 
to  haul  a  rope  or  work  the  pumps.  The  harder  it 
blows  the  more  lustily  they  open  their  throats. 
This  rain  has  come  as  did  the  last  just  in  "ihe 
nick  of  time.  We  had  just  exhausted  again  our 
casks  and  barrels  on  deck  and  allowance  would 
have  been  the  next  thing  on  the  programme  had 
not  the  distillery  of  the  skies  kindly  sent  us  this 
fresh  3  casks  full.    Been  pretty  cool  to-day,  mak- 
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ing  nose  red,  paws  stiff,  and  feet  mightily  uncom- 
fortable. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  30.  Was  quite  cold  and  raw.  The 
man  at  the  wheel  had  his  mittens  on  and  serenaded 
us  in  the  cabin  while  eating  breakfast  by  beating 
a  reveille  over  our  heads  with  his  feet.  At  noon 
it  moderated  a  trifle,  but  all  day  the  thermometer 
has  stood  at  57°  and  58°.  The  wind  too  went 
down  at  noon  and  it  has  been  very  quiet  ever  since, 
and  now  (8.50  P.  M.)  the  water  is  as  smooth  as  in  a 
calm  and  the  moon  shines  clear  and  bright  from  a 
deep  blue  sky,  as  radiant  and  beautiful  as  within 
the  tropics,  but  colder  and  not  so  mild.  Haven't 
made  much  during  the  past  24  hrs.  and  are  getting 
pretty  well  in  towards  the  land.  We  are  nearing 
the  region  of  long  days.  Daylight  now  lasts  till 
nearly  9  P.  M.  and  breaks  again  at  about  3.30  A.  M. 
(Sun  rises  at  4.30  and  sets  at  8.45  about.) 

Wednesday,  Dec.  31.  The  old  year  seemed  this 
morning  inclined  to  be  a  bit  surly  as  if  angry  at  the 
unceremonious  way  in  which  he  was  being  shuffled 
off  the  scene  of  action.  But  before  noon  he  brushed 
away  his  frowns  and  brightened  up  his  visage,  and 
at  evening  a  bright  and  radiant  smile  lit  up  his 
dying  features,  and  he  sank  sweetly  to  sleep  and 
now  (9  P.  M.)  breathes  gently  out  his  fleeting,  falter- 
ing breath.  The  day  has  been  quite  mild ;  the  wind, 
too,  has  been  fair  and  we  have  made  a  pretty  good 
run,  and  the  prospect  is  that  we  shall  reach  San 
Francisco  before  the  provisions  give  out. 

1863. 

January  1st,  Thursday.  Children  are  apt  to  be 
squally  and  somewhat  uproarous  at  first  but  they 
learn  and  do  better  as  they  grow  older.  The  infant 
year  was  just  like  other  children  in  that  respect. 
This  morning  he  cut  about  him  with  perfect  reck- 
lessness.  The  wind  was  ahead,  and  was  raw,  chilly 
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and  blustering ;  the  ship  was  under  short  canvas  and 
pounding  into  a  heavy  head  sea,  showering  herself 
with  spray.  By  noon,  however,  it  had  moderated 
considerably,  and  all  the  afternoon  we  were  slatting 
about  with  no  wind,  smooth  water  and  a  heavy  swell. 
The  wind  kept  up  and  down  till  about  8  P.  M.  when, 
after  about  a  half  an  hour  spent  in  bracing  the 
yards  one  way  and  another,  we  caught  another 
breath  of  that  good  old  N.W.  wind  and  now  we  are 
hurrying  on  our  course  with  bellying  sails  and  a  fine 
fair  breeze.  9  weeks — 63  days — out  today  and  no 
land  yet.  "We  rather  expected  to  be  well  around  the 
Horn  by  this  time.  But  wind  and  tide  seem  com- 
pletely indifferent  to  individual  wishes  or  expecta- 
tions.  As  they  let  us  do,  so  only  can  we  do. 

Friday,  January  2.  Was  what  ''Jack"  calls  a 
nasty  day,  wet,  cold,  and  drizzly,  with  ship  laboring 
hard  through  a  heavy  head  sea,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course  things  here  in  the  cabin  have  been  jumping 
about  promiscuously  and  my  clothes  hanging  about 
my  room  have  constituted  themselves  volunteer  pen- 
dulums, thrashing  about  like  dying  ''gallows-birds". 
Our  latitude  today  was  50^,  07'  so  that  we  have  now 
begun  the  "rounding  of  the  Horn"  (Navigators  call 
from  50°  S.  in  the  Atlantic  to  50°  S.  in  the  Pacific, 
"round  the  Horn")  and  the  wind  already  begins  to 
sound  wintry,  piping  through  the  rigging  with  a 
shrill  loud  whistling  sound  such  as  we  hear  at  home 
when  ships  are  at  the  wharf  in  winter  storms. 

January  3,  Saturday.  Gave  us  a  beautiful  day, 
with  a  smooth  ocean  and  a  clear  bracing  atmosphere 
(Therm.  54°  and  56°).  From  noon  till  5  P.M.  in- 
deed it  was  perfectly  calm,  then  a  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  E. ;  we  loosed  royals  and  set  staysails  and 
since  then  we  have  made  a  pretty  good  rate.  We 
found  ourselves  pretty  well  in  towards  the  land  this 
noon  about  150  m.  from  Cape  Virgins  at  the  entrance 
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of  Magellan  Straits.  After  dinner  the  captain  threw 
the  lead  and  it  brought  up  a  variegated  sand-yellow, 
green,  orange  and  black  with  some  minute  shells 
from  82  fathoms  of  water — the  first  land  seen. 

January  4,  Sunday  (noon).  The  wind  all  night 
was  free  and  strong  and  all  through  the  forenoon 
we  have  been  spinning  through  the  water  with  full 
canvas  and  a  fine  10-knot  breeze — ^^everlastingly 
going as  the  sailors  say.  It  has  been  quite  pleasant 
also  and  the  air  has  been  right  sharp  and  eager  mak- 
ing a  fellow  dance  a  jig  and  clap  his  hands  merrily 
to  keep  the  blood  in  circulation.  The  thermometer 
now  stands  at  53°.  Have  been  on  dack  all  the  fore- 
noon watching  matters  and  things  and  relishing  a 
bit  of  excitement.  At  the  breakfast  table  the  cap- 
tain said  he  thought  we  should  make  Staten  Land  at 
about  3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  About  10  this  fore- 
noon I  was  standing  on  the  quarter  talking  with  the 
mate  when  the  captain  came  up  with  his  opera- 
glasses;  but  he  hadn't  raised  them  to  his  eyes  when 
he  exclaimed — There  it  is,  sure  enough!" — and 
sure  enough  there  was  Cape  St.  John  off  our  star-, 
board  bow,  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face.  It 
seems  that  the  captain  had  run  over  his  figures  after 
breakfast  and  had  told  the  mate  that  we  should  make 
it  about  10  this  morning.  He  was  right  almost  to 
the  minute — so  accurately  can  a  skilful  navigator 
determine  his  position  at  sea.  There  it  is  now  (noon) 
bearing  about  S.W.  more  complete,  yet  changed  in 
its  outline,  and  more  misty  and  vague  than  when 
we  first  made  it.  When  we  first  made  it  we  were 
steering  about  S.E.  by  E.  and  it  bore  S.  with 
patches  of  snow  clearly  discernible.  As  we 
drew  nearer  it  changed  with  its  profile  more 
clearly  defined  and  the  snow  on  its  peaks  more 
clearly  visible.  Now  it  has  shrunk  to  a  more 
compact  and  island-like  form  as  we  are  nearly 
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abreast  of  it.  By  comparison  of  its  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude with  ours,  I  find  we  are  about  10  m.  to  the  N. 
and  22  or  23  m.  to  the  E.  of  it.  The  strong  current 
setting  round  here  throws  up  the  sea  into  rough 
short  waves.  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  am  of  a  decidedly 
unpoetical  nature.  By  strict  rule  of  propriety  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  have  been  very  much  delighted 
at  the  sight  of  land  after  66  days  with  nothing  to 
look  at  but  sky  and  water ;  but  I  must  say  that  the 
sight  of  desolate  Staten  Land  did  not  rejoice  me 
exceedingly  except  as  an  item  of  novelty  to  lend 
variety  to  the  trip  and  to  fill  up  the  time.  (Twenty 
minutes  to  9  P.  M.  of  same  day.)  Here  I  am  writing 
in  my  state-room  by  daylight.  The  sun  has  just  gone 
down  which  makes  a  pretty  long  day  of  it,  so  that 
eating  supper  at  6  P.  M.  seems  like  eating  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Both  appetite  and  daylight 
would  accommodate  four  meals  a  day  now.  We  have 
had  a  fine  day  and  have  made  a  marvelous  run.  The 
wind  continues  fair  still  and,  if  it  will  only  hold  so, 
we  shall  make  the  Horn  by  tomorrow  morning. 
Spoke  a  British  barque  just  at  7  this  evening  and 
overhauled  and  passed  him,  outward  bound,  prob- 
ably to  some  South  American  port. 

January  5,  Monday.  An  eventful  day  although  it 
looked  very  little  that  way  all  the  forenoon.  All 
night  it  was  very  quiet  and  the  ship  was  almost 
without  motion  and  on  going  on  deck  this  morning 

1  found  the  water  as  tranquil  as  in  the  equatorial 
calms  and  the  sails  flat  against  the  masts  without  a 
breath  to  fill  them,  and  air  quite  comfortable  al- 
though the  thermometer  stood  at  53°.  We  are  get- 
ting into  the  region  of  constant  light.  Sun  did  not 
set  till  quarter  of  nine  last  night.  Daylight  lasted 
till  10,  then  came  the  full  moon  which  maintained 
the  illumination  till  daylight  broke  again  at  about 

2  this  morning ;  sun  rose  at  2.45  A.  M.    At  3  this 
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morning  it  was  light  enough  in  my  room  to  read. 
The  ocean  kept  its  smooth,  mirror-like  surface  un- 
broken by  a  wavelet — only  heaving  its  deep,  rich 
blue  bosom  in  a  long  heavy  swell  as  if  it  had 
swooned  or  were  panting  from  exhaustion — till 
about  11  A.  M.  when  we  could  see  the  breeze  creep- 
ing across  the  water  from  the  S.W. — a  head  wind 
unfortunately.  It  did  not  amount  to  much,  however, 
till  towards  2  P.  M.  when  it  strengthened  and  hauled 
somewhat  in  our  favor,  enabling  us  to  make  about  a 
S.W.  course,  and  at  about  8  bells  (4  P.  M.) — Cape 
Horn!  was  descried  from  aloft.  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  it  could  be  seen  from  the  quarter  deck. 
The  breeze  was  good  and  strong  and  we  were  close- 
hauled  and  spinning  along  at  about  9  knots  so  that 
we  soon  had  it  in  full  view — the  stormy,  dreaded, 
long-looked-for  Cape  Horn,  the  terror  of  sailors  and 
the  turning  point  of  our  voyage.  When  we  made  it, 
it  bore  about  W.  by  N.  and  was  full  30  m.  off  so  that 
it  looked  scarcely  more  than  a  bank  of  lead-colored 
cloud,  with  a  more  distinct  outline  however  than  a 
cloud  could  have  in  form.  (It  is  a  little  rocky 
island  you  know,  the  outermost  one  of  the 
Hermit e  Group.)  To  the  E'.  and  N.  of  it  we 
could  see  Barnevelt  Island  stretching  along  and 
presenting  the  same  misty  appearance.  At  the  same 
time  we  made  a  ship  on  our  lee  bow,  close  in  under 
the  land,  homeward  bound,  and  before  we  lost  her 
we  made  another  on  our  weather  bow  also  home- 
ward bound  an(l  the  excitement  began  to  increase. 
It  needed  some  excitement,  for  the  wind  was  as  cold 
and  searching  as  if  it  had  been  born  mid  icebergs. 
But  I  wasn't  to  be  cowered  by  any  cold  hands  or 
feet,  or  shivering  limbs.  I  had  no  idea  of  coming 
thus  far  to  see  the  elephant  and  then  miss  of  it,  so  I 
kept  on  deck  stirring  up  the  carpenter  and  cook 
occasionally  with  tidings  of  the  new  discoveries.  At 
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5  P.  M.  we  made  another  sail  off  our  weather  bow  at 
5.15  another,  at  6  another,  and  so  we  kept  on  till  at 
about  10  in  the  evening  we  made  the  9th, — all  home- 
ward bound  and  of  course  left  astern  about  as  quick 
as  they  were  made  coming  and  going  like  the  views 
in  a  magic  lantern.  They  were  probably  collected 
here  by  the  E.  wind  that  we  have  been  having  and 
this  S.W.  wind  has  just  let  them  go  on.  At  7.30  P.M. 
we  could  see  Barnevelt  Island  very  distinctly  and 
False  Cape  Horn  and  a  number  of  other  high  points 
of  land  stretching  along  the  horizon, — some  of  the 
countless  islands  that  fill  the  sea  hereabouts.  The 
Cape,  too,  was  in  full  view,  looking  more  compact, 
and  rugged  and  rocky,  with  the  snow  on  the  bluff 
clearly  visible,  and  as  the  sun  shows  upon 
them  they  looked  as  if  covered  with  glistening 
glaciers.  I  took  the  glass  and  looked  at  it 
and  I  could  see  its  jagged  peaks  and  deep 
ravines,  and  rough,  rude  sides  shining  like  marble. 
Off  to  the  westward,  too,  I  could  see  long 
reaches  of  mountain-peaks  with  here  and  there  an 
isolated  cone,  all  looking  desolate,  dreary  and  God- 
forsaken, with  patches  and  caps  of  snow  on  their 
rough  high  tops  like  alabaster  palaces  of  the  Frost 
King.  Let  the  enthusiastic  Kane  seek  laurels  amid 
the  Polar  ice-fields,  and  the  adventurer  revel  in  voy- 
ages of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  discovery.  As  for  me, 
I  lack  their  zeal  and  do  not  sympathize  with  their 
tastes.  Let  me  get  out  of  this  region  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Considering  all  things  we  have  made  a  pretty 
good  run  to  the  Horn — 67  days — although  we  may 
be  humbugging  about  here  now  for  a  week,  perhaps 
for  a  month,  to  come.  Thus  far  we  have  had  a  right 
pleasant  time  carrying  top-gallant-sails,  and  have 
had  comparatively  very  little  sea.  Cape  Horn  thus 
far  can't  hold  a  candle  to  the  River  La  Plata.  The 
sky,  however,  looks  (10.20  P.M.)  a  little  lowering 
now  and  the  wind  is  inclined  to  head  us  off. 
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January  6,  Tuesday  (1  P.M.).  I  don't  think  I 
shall  be  caught  slurring  Cape  Horn  again.  I  have 
seen  the  elephant  and  he  is  still  on  exhibition,  I  take 
it,  from  the  way  things  are  tumbling  about ;  I  have 
just  come  below,  having  been  on  deck  all  the  fore- 
noon, and  I  find  the  water  that  was  in  my  wash-bowl 
transferred  to  the  floor,  chairs  jumping  about  and 
things  generally  pretty  well  mixed  up.  The  Cape 
probably  thought  we  were  having  too  smooth  a  go- 
by, and,  like  a  wise  parent,  thought  it  well  to  give 
us  a  little  discipline  lest  we  should  grow  too  self- 
sufficient  and  scornful.  So  last  night  it  began  to  pipe 
a  new  tune  for  us  to  dance  to  and  it  has  given  us  a 
pretty  good  jigging  ever  since  to  the  music  of  a 
screaming  S.W.  wind.  We  have  tacked  ship  every 
time  the  watch  has  been  changed.  Some  fun  and 
noise  tacking  ship  in  this  region  of  hurricanes — sails 
flapping  and  slatting  as  if  they  would  rend  them- 
selves into  ribbons,  wind  roaring  and  whistling,  cap- 
tain shouting,  officers  re-shouting,  men  in  oil-skins 
and  mittens  slapping  their  hands  and  stamping  their 
feet,  while  the  sky  frowns  and  lowers  and  the  sea 
grows  tumultuous  and  rough.  Soon  after  rising 
(7.30  A.  M.)  I  went  on  deck  and  I  soon  conceded  to 
Cape  Horn  its  proverbial  character.  We  were  under 
short  sail  and  the  ship  was  pitching  heavily  in  the 
long  deep  seas,  the  wind  cut  cold  and  sharp,  and  the 
rain-drops  felt  like  shot  when  they  struck  the  hands 
or  face.  But  that's  nothing  to  what  it  has  become 
since.  Now  we  are  under  double-reefed  topsails  and 
fore-top-mast  staysail,  and  the  ship  looks  naked  and 
shorn.  The  wind  whistles  through  the  rigging  and 
the  huge  waves  topple  the  ship  about  on  their  crests 
like  a  mere  plaything,  anon  threatening  to  roll  com- 
pletely over  her,  then  hiding  her  beneath  a  deluge 
of  spray  which  breaks  over  fore  and  aft,  sometimes 
even  as  high  as  the  foretopsail.    And  while  it  was 
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blowing  and  heaving  so,  just  as  we  were  tacking 
ship,  what  should  happen  but  a  block  getting  loose 
from  the  rudder.  There  was  no  one  on  the  quarter 
but  the  man  at  the  wheel,  the  captain  and  myself. 
Both  they  were  back  to,  and  probably  would  not 
have  discovered  it  till  too  late  to  prevent  accident. 
I  happened  to  see  it  fall  out  so  I  touched  the  captain 
and  pointed  him  to  it.  He  jumped.  ''Good  God!''^ 
said  he  ''what  shall  we  do!"  and  there  was  con- 
sternation for  awhile.  All  hands  seem  struck  aback 
and  no  one  took  hold  for  awhile  but  the  captain  and 
I.  We  got  it  fixed,  however,  before  any  damage 
accrued.  I  went  into  the  galley  just  before  dinner 
to  get  warm,  and  then  I  saw  the  full  explanation 
of  the  blowy  weather.  Tuesday  is  Bean  Day  board- 
ship,  and  the  sailors  say  it  can't  help  blowing  when 
beans  are  boiling.  Cape  Pigeons  made  their  appear- 
ance today.  I  fished  for  them  but  the  ship  was  going 
too  fast  and  the  wind  blew  so  strong  that  it  took  my 
line  up  like  a  kite. 

(7  P.  M.  same  day.)  Cleared  up  this  afternoon  and 
was  quite  pleasant  for  awhile,  but  now  it  has  shut 
down  again  and  looks  as  Cape  Horny  as  ever.  The 
wind,  too,  keeps  on  piping  right  in  our  teeth  so  that 
by  all  our  beating  and  tumbling  about  here  we  do 
no  more  than  hold  our  own.  Unfortunately  we  came 
round  just  at  the  full  of  the  moon  and  we  may  have 
to  wait  till  another  change  before  we  get  out  of  this. 
The  idea  of  beating  about  in  this  region  for  a  fort- 
night! Fortunately  I  have  got  more  blood  than  T 
had  at  starting.  If  I  were  at  home  and  sat  about  in 
the  cold  or  exposed  myself  as  much  as  I  do  now  I 
should  be  a  dead  man  in  a  fortnight.  The  thermom- 
eter now  in  the  captain's  room  stands  at  49°.  I  ate 
supper  with  overcoat  on  and  now  I  am  going  to  the 
galley  to  get  warm  and  then  I  am  going  to  turn  in  to 
keep  warm.   But  3  weeks  of  cold  weather  is  prefer- 
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able  to  the  4  months  of  it,  I  should  have  to  suffer  in 
if  at  home. 

January  7,  Wednesday.  After  writing  in  my  jour- 
nal last  evening  I  went  to  the  galley  and  got  as 
warm  as  toast  then  came  aft  and  popped  into  my 
bunk  and  snoozed  it  gloriously  all  night.  I  was  at 
it  pretty  vigorously  too  at  7  this  morning,  when  the 
steward  came  and  spoke  to  me  and  told  me  I  was 
missing  all  the  fun  for  they  were  catching  birds  on 
deck.  That,  of  course,  brought  me  to  my  feet  pretty 
quickly,  and  bundling  on  coat,  dressing  gown,  over- 
coat, and  mittens  I  presented  myself  on  the  quarter. 
The  birds  were  flying  about  the  stern  thick  enough 
and  the  mate  had  just  caught  two  albatrosses — the 
first  birds  that  have  been  captured.  When  I  got  on 
deck,  they  had  them  tied  by  rope  yarns  just  by  the 
capstan  on  the  main-deck.  They  were  ^^rousers" 
although  small  of  their  kind,  and  they  sat  there  as 
meek  and  quiet  as  lambs  except  when  someone 
stirred  them  up  and  then  they  would  flap  merrily. 
Their  body  was  twice  as  large  as  that  of  a  large 
goose,  their  wings  10  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  their  web- 
feet  very  large  and  broad  and  they  had  large  hand- 
some black  eyes  and  finest  feathers  and  down.  They 
cannot  rise  from  the  deck  when  once  landed  and  usu- 
ally are  sea-sick  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  deck  but 
these  are  not.  The  mate  butchered  one  and  Peleg 
the  other  and  they  were  soon  pretty  well  distributed 
about.  They  each  made  purses  of  the  skin  of  the 
feet  which  is  very  soft  and  of  a  silvery  color,  and 
cleaned  the  head  and  beak  of  each  and  hung  them 
overboard  to  bleach.  I  have  the  foot  of  one  and 
some  of  the  quills,  the  latter  some  of  them  15  inches 
long.  About  the  middle  of  this  forenoon  we  sighted 
the  Diego  Ramirez  Islands  and  this  afternoon  at 
about  3.15  P.  M.  we  made  Ildefonso,  and  we  have 
been  beating  between  the  two  all  day.  They  present 
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the  same  appearance  as  all  the  rest,  rocky,  barren,, 
rough  and  mountainous,  like  the  gaunt  skeletons  of 
some  mammoth  monster  of  the  deep,  with  bleached 
granite  ribs.  The  wind  is  ahead  and  the  sea  running 
high  and  it  will  be  hard  work  at  this  rate  to 
weather  these  islands.  There  is  a  strong  current  also 
setting  to  the  E. 

January  8,  Thursday.  It  seemed  this  morning  as 
if  we  were  destined  to  pass  the  winter  (rather  the 
summer)  beating  back  and  forth  between  the  Diegos 
and  Ildefonso.  This  morning  at  7.30  we  were  just 
where  we  were  the  middle  of  yesterday  forenoon 
right  off  the  Diegos.  We  tacked  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing the  night  and  at  8  bells  we  tacked  again  and  this 
time  we  will  make  a  pretty  good  leg  of  it.  Ildefonso 
is  now  (12.30  P.  M.)  off  our  beam  bearing  N.  so  we 
shall  clear  that  at  any  rate.  There  are  also  some  of 
the  highlands  on  the  main-land  in  sight  covered  with 
snow,  lofty  mountains  they  must  be  for  they  are  a 
long  way  off.  This  morning  I  saw  a  water-spout 
just  astern.  It  did  not  come  very  near  and  soon  drew 
itself  back  up  onto  the  clouds.  This  evening  after 
supper  we  had  a  variation  of  sport,  viz.,  shooting 
albatrosses,  rather  shooting  at  them  for  not  a  feather 
was  touched  although  the  captain  let  off  his  pistol 
and  the  mate  blazed  away  with  a  musket.  Both  were 
flint-locks  and  smooth-bore,  and  I  believe  it  was  dis- 
covered afterward  that  the  captain  didn't  have  any 
ball  in  his.  I  hope  tomorrow  we  shall  be  out  of  sight 
of  land.  The  seeing  of  this  kind  has  lost  its  novelty, 
especially  as  it  serves  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not 
getting  ahead  any. 

Friday,  January  9.  Was  very  moderate,  comfort- 
able, and  quiet,  with  a  very  light  wind  and  a  smooth 
sea — queer  weather  to  have  off  Cape  Horn.  Saw  a 
black-fish  under  our  lee  this  afternoon  close  by  the 
ship   and  skip-jacks  and  penguins  all  about.  At 
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about  9.15  P.  M.  this  evening  the  mate  struck  a  por- 
poise over  the  bow  and  we  soon  had  him  on  deck, 
his  blubber  stripped  off,  and  his  carcass  washed, 
dressed  and  hung  up.  They  are  different  in  this 
region  from  those  found  elsewhere.  Their  bodies  are 
half  white  and  half  black  and  are  larger  and  less 
fishy  and  strong.  Plenty  of  meat  in  them;  nice, 
juicy  steaks  and  the  blubber  and  jaw  yield  excel- 
lent oil. 

Saturday,  January  10.  We  were  in  lat.  57°,  21'  S. 
within  about  2^/2  °  of  being  as  far  South  as  Cape 
Farewell — the  southernmost  point  of  Greenland — is 
North.  The  weather  today  has  been  variegated, — a 
rain  squall  at  8  bells  this  morning,  then  it  cleared 
away  quite  pleasant  to  make  way  for  a  still  harder 
squall  at  noon,  that  too  passed  off  and  left  the  sky 
as  pleasant  as  on  a  May  morning,  but  up  came  an- 
other squall  of  rain  at  6  P.  M.  Plenty  of  porpoises 
round.  Just  before  breakfast  the  2d  mate  struck 
a  couple  but  they  escaped  crimsoning  the  water  with 
blood,  with  the  rest  of  the  school  in  hot  pursuit.  The 
one  killed  last  night  has  about  disappeared.  We  had 
the  liver  served  up  for  breakfast  and  the  heart  and 
lights  for  dinner  and  some  of  the  meat  in  force-meat 
balls  for  supper  which  were  as  tender  and  rich  as 
any  game.  ^^Jack",  too,  had  a  jolly  supper  of  meat 
l)alls — quite  a  delicious  substitute  for  salt  junk.  The 
ship  has  been  perfumed  fore  and  aft  this  afternoon 
v^ith  the  odor  of  the  blubber  drying  out  in  the  galley. 
Got  about  6  qts.  nice  clear  oil  out  of  it.  It  is  bright 
daylight  still  (9  P.M.).  They  say  last  night  that 
daylight  was  without  scarcely  an  interval  to  separate 
it  from  night  and  that  one  could  easily  read  a  news- 
on  the  poop  at  12. 

Sunday,  January  11.  A  very  strange  country  way 
down  here  where  nobody  lives.  It  seems  to  be  out 
of  the  clerk-of-the-weather's  domains  or  else  such 
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an  out  of  the  way  province  thereof  that  he  leaves  it 
pretty  much  to  itself.  The  weather  here  is  as  full  of 
humors  and  freaks  as  a  girl,  now  smiling,  now  weep- 
ing, and  then  blustering  about  in  a  fit  of  hysterics. 
The  first  part  of  today  was  decidedly  on  the  weeping 
order.  When  I  arose  it  was  quite  mild  and  muggy 
like  Indian-summer  mornings.  There  was  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  moving  and  the  sails  were  slatting 
against  the  masts  as  the  ship  rolled  from  side  to  side 
in  the  long,  heavy  swell.  But  the  muggy  soon  be- 
came misty  and  the  misty,  rainy,  and  rainy  it  con- 
tinued all  the  forenoon — a  light,  fine  rain,  just 
enough  to  make  it  uncomfortable.  I  read  a  little, 
loafed  in  the  galley  a  little,  helped  the  steward  mend 
the  clock  a  little  (Sunday  too!)  and  plashed  about 
in  the  wet  considerably.  Towards  3  this  afternoon, 
however,  the  rain  vanished,  a  jolly  breeze  sprung  up 
from  the  S.S.W.  two  points  free,  we  set  our  fair 
weather  sails,  and  since  then  have  been  spinning 
along  our  course  handsomely,  running  up  the  longi- 
tude in  a  hurry.  The  degrees  of  longitude  here  are 
only  about  33  m.  At  3  P.  M.  made  a  sail  off  our 
weather  bow  and  at  3.30  we  signalized  him  off  our 
lee  quarter.  He  was  an  Englishman — an  Australian 
Packet  probably  homeward  bound — a  big  fellow, 
too,  and  with  a  large  number  of  passengers  on 
hoard.  At  about  8  saw  another  sail  off  our  lee  bow, 
also  homeward  bound  and  painted  white  from  which 
fact  we  thought  him  to  be  French. 

Monday,  January  12.  A  rare  day  for  Cape  Horn 
both  in  the  weather  and  in  our  rate.  The  day  began 
with  as  splendid  a  morning  as  one  could  wish  to  see ; 
the  air  was  pure  and  bracing,  the  sky  clear  and  the 
water  a  bright  beautiful  blue,  and  the  breeze  strong, 
fair  and  glorious.  I  am  inclined  to  think  Cape  Horn 
ivas  in  its  amiablest  mood  when  it  sent  forth  the  ele- 
ments this  morning.    The  day  all  through  has  been 
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of  a  piece  with  the  morning  and  we  have  even  car- 
ried studding-sails  (!!!)  most  of  the  time.  Now 
and  then,  however,  there  would  come  up  a  squall  of 
rain  and  heavy  wind  which  would  make  things  crack 
for  awhile  and  heel  the  ship  deep  down  on  her  side, 
but  they  went  as  quickly  as  they  came  and  left 
Nature  with  brighter  and  a  cleaner  face.  "We  have 
made  a  grand  run  since  yesterday  noon  (192  m.) 
and  some  of  the  time  this  forenoon  we  were  going 
13  knots,  and  when  the  log  was  thrown  this  after- 
noon the  line  was  too  short  to  measure  our  rate.  We 
were  going  full  12%  or  13  knots  and  in  some  of  the 
squalls  must  have  gone  15.  Pretty  fast  travelling 
when  every  5  m.  counts  a  mile  and  that  too  for  hour 
after  hour.  It  would  tucker  a  pretty  fast  horse  to 
keep  us  company  three  hours.  One  feels  much  the 
same  standing  on  the  quarter  when  she  is  going  so 
as  he  does  when  riding  behind  a  full  mettled  steed, 
and  as  the  ship  yields  to  the  billows  and  rocks  her 
masts  against  the  skies — yet  as  smoothly  and  grace- 
fully as  a  bird  balancing  on  the  topmost  branch  of 
a  tree — one  can  but  realize  the  perfect  poetry  of 
motion.  Walking  decks  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45° 
lacks  that  poetry,  however,  very  much.  Saw  plenty 
of  whales  spouting  close  by  us  all  the  afternoon,  and 
penguins  and  porpoises.  The  air  has  been  a  bit 
nipping  today.  The  thermometer  in  the  cabin  has 
stood  at  49°  nearly  all  day. 

Tuesday,  January  13.  Cape  Horn  has  been  show- 
ing the  cloven  foot  again  today  and  seems  to  have  no 
idea  of  letting  us  escape  its  borders  so  smoothly  as 
we  were  yesterday.  The  wind  began  to  haul  yester- 
day afternoon,  and,  during  the  night,  it  seemed  in- 
clined to  head  us  off,  so  we  tacked  ship  at  4  this 
morning.  After  that  it  began  to  blow  a  screamer^ 
and  when  I  went  on  deck — 8  bells — it  was  piping 
merrily,  and  we  began  to  take  in  sail  immediately  till 
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soon  we  had  our  canvas  reduced  to  double-reefed  top- 
sails and  reefed  courses.  There  was  fun  then.  The 
wind  was  roaring  shrill  and  wild,  the  ship  pitching 
and  rolling  and  burying  herself  in  a  heavy  head  sea, 
and  a  cold  driving  rain  benumbed  the  fingers  and 
cut  the  skin  like  sleet.  Jack''  couldn't  help  singing, 
however,  when  it  came  to  ^^haul  the  bowline",  or 
hoist  the  topsail''.  We  didn't  get  our  breakfast  till 
10,  neither  did  the  2d  Watch.  It  continued  so  all  the 
forenoon,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  passed  in  the 
galley,  except  the  last  half  hour,  when  I  was  on  the 
quarter  see-sawing  through  full  half  a  circle,  beauti- 
fying my  complexion  with  the  rain  and  the  spray, 
holding  on  for  dear  life  lest  the  rain  should  take  me 
off  my  feet  or  a  lurch  of  the  ship  send  me  rolling 
down  to  the  leeward,  and  watching  the  angry  sky 
and  more  angry  sea  and  the  ship  plunging  into  the 
roaring  waves  and  throwing  the  water  high  into  the 
air.  I  shall  get  quite  weather-beaten  and  tough.  In 
fact  I  enjoy  it.  The  captain  says  I  shall  have  to 
have  some  salt  put  into  the  water  when  I  get  ashore. 
By  the  way»  it  couldn't  help  blowing  today.  It's 
Bean  Day.  I  suppose  the  weather  got  scent  of  them 
last  night  when  they  were  put  in  soak  and  so  it 
began  to  bluster  betimes.  Yet  it  isn't  so  much  mat- 
ter how  hard  it  blows  so  long  as  it  blows  us  on  our 
course,  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  knots  at  first.  No  danger 
of  one 's  falling  asleep  over  his  dinner  on  such  a  day 
as  this.  Steward  has  to  call  us  to  our  places  before 
he  can  serve  the  soup,  almost  before  he  can  put  the 
things  on  to  the  table,  else  the  first  thing  we  know 
potatoes  are  going  across  the  cabin  ^vith  a  skip,  a 
hop,  and  a  jump  and  the  liquids  are  making  small 
rivers  across  the  tablecloth  on  to  the  floor.  I  fancy  I 
shall  be  a  paragon  of  grace  and  ease  at  table  when 
I  get  on  shore.  The  habit  of  sitting  with  knees 
braced,  elbows  stretched  out  and  head  and  body  see- 
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sawing  back  and  forth,  in  a  chair  about  2  ft.  from 
the  table  with  plates  canted  and  bowls  and  saucers 
in  our  hands  to  keep  them  from  spilling,  is  eminently 
conducive  of  elegance  of  attitude  and  ease  of  manner 
while  eating.  And  so  it  kept  up  all  day.  Although 
the  sun  came  out  after  dinner  the  wind  did  not  abate 
a  jot,  but  rather  increased  in  fury  and  the  sea  ran 
higher  and  grew  more  tempestuous.  A  2  P.  M.  called 
all  hands  and  kept  them  on  deck  till  3.30  reefing  and 
taking  in  sail.  We  lay  to  for  about  an  hour,  rolling 
heavily  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  till  they  got  the 
canvas  reduced  to  close-reefed  topsails,  spanker,  and 
Main  Spencer,  then  put  her  on  her  course  again  till 
now  (8.15  P.M.)  ;  the  wind  has  moderated  a  little 
and  they  have  turned  one  reef  out  of  the  maintop- 
sail.  The  ship  has  shown  herself  lively  today,  if  ever. 
The  sea  has  run  very  high  and  she  has  laid  right 
in  the  trough  of  it,  dipping  now  one  sail  and  then  the 
other  and  shipping  deckloads  of  water  which  would 
go  splashing  from  side  to  side,  carrying  buckets  and 
tubs  and  whatever  else  was  moveable  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  The  men  stood  pumping  in  water  up  to 
their  knees  half  the  afternoon.  It  seems  inclined  to 
moderate  now,  and  tomorrow  may  bring  as  fair  a 
day  as  yesterday  was. 

Wednesday,  January  14.  Yesterday  proved  to  be 
Cape  Horn's  parting  compliments.  Our  lat.  today  is 
49°,  21'  and  and  therefore  we  are  Round  the 
Horn!"  beyond  the  confines  of  that  nest  of  terrors 
and  in  the  broad,  placid,  peaceful  Pacific.  The  weath- 
er tallies  with  the  figures,  and  we  can  read  Round 
Cape  Horn"  in  the  milder  brighter  sky  and  softer 
air  of  today  as  plainly  as  in  the  figures  of  our  lati- 
tude and  longitude.  It  is  quite  comfortable  even  to 
sit  in  the  cabin  without  overcoat  on,  and  the  sun 
seems  to  give  a  sunnier  light  and  a  slight  haze  over- 
spreads the  sky  robbing  it  of  the  cold  hard  look  that 
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it  has  Tvorn  for  so  manv  days  and  yet  the  thermom- 
eter has  stood  at  •±9'^  and  50^  We  have  made  a 
pretty  good  run  of  it  too,  only  12  days  from  50  on 
the  other  side,  whereas  Lieut.  Maury  gives  the  aver- 
age time  for  January  17  days.  He  gives  the  average 
distance  per  day  82  m.  whereas  yesterday,  even  with 
our  shortened  canvas,  we  made  160  m.  Now  for  the 
Line  again  and  then  for  San  Francisco.  We  have 
got  round  Robin  Hood's  barn''  and  are  now  near- 
ing  the  goal — the  place  of  my  exile.  I  fear  we  must 
be  modest  in  our  boastings  about  Cape  Horn.  Those 
who  pretend  to  know  say  we  have  not  seen  it.  We 
have  seen  something,  that  I  know,  although  I  must 
confess  a  sort  of  disappointment — rather  agreeable 
than  otherwise — in  what  we  had  to  experience.  From 
the  dread  that  seemed  to  be  felt,  the  preparations 
made,  and  the  yarns  spun  I  expected  to  see  the  ship 
sailing  under  water,  spars  cracking,  sails  split  into 
shreds,  yard-arms  dipping  under,  men  lashed  to  the 
wheel,  etc.,  etc.  But  sailors,  I  find,  are  given  to  yarn- 
ing. Yet  such  doubtless  is  the  case  nine  times  out  of 
ten.  We  have  been  greatly  favored.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  yesterday  and  the  Tuesday  preceding  we 
have  had  very  moderate  and  decent  sort  of  weather 
(comparatively)  and  on  those  days  it  was  little 
worse  than  off  the  La  Plata.  The  most  that  has  been 
disagreeable  has  been  the  cold  yet  even  that  has  not 
been  very  terrible.  We  have  only  to  fancy  the  winter 
here,  when  instead  of  rain  would  come  snow  and 
sleet,  when  the  thermometer  would  be  26°  instead 
of  46^,  when  the  water  would  freeze  as  it  flew  coat- 
ing rigging  and  sails  with  ice,  the  darkness  last 
twenty  hours  instead  of  20  hours  of  daylight,  and 
our  time  off  here  be  28,  30  or  60  days  instead  of  12, 
to  feel  that  we  have  had  it  summer-time  indeed.  T 
have  no  poet's  fancy,  however,  for  a  perpetual 
summer"  of  the  kind.    If  I  ever  have  to  pass  Cape 
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Horn  I  shall  certainly  choose  the  month  of  January 
for  the  operation.  But  I  have  seen  nothing  to  fright- 
en me  yet,  either  there  or  during  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

We  have  had  a  fine  day  today,  ^^as  good  as  ever 
stuck  axe  in  a  tree ' '  as  the  captain  expresses  it.  The 
wind  held  pretty  strong  and  the  sea  kept  high  all 
night,  so  I  enjoyed  another  rocking  in  the  cradle  of 
the  deep.  Many  such  would  wear  out  one  pair  of 
sheets  in  a  hurry.  This  morning  we  were  under 
short  canvas  still  and  pitching  about  heavily;  but 
the  sea  and  wind  gradually  abated  together,  and  as 
they  went  down  we  turned  out  one  reef  after  an- 
other and  set  one  sail  after  another  till  now  (12.30) 
we  have  on  nearly  a  full  press  of  canvas,  and  are 
running  free  and  swift  before  a  good,  strong  10-knot 
S.W.  breeze.  At  noon  passed  a  bark  off  our  lee 
quarter  homeward  bound.  All  the  afternoon  it  has 
been  misty,  moisty,"  quite  mild  and  with  wind 
quite  moderate.  This  evening  we  had  our  decks  run- 
ning with  blood  again.  At  about  8  P.  M.  the  mate, 
captain  and  I  were  on  the  quarter  talking,  when  up 
came  a  school  of  ^ ^Jumpers''  tumbling  about  in  great 
glee.  That  was  a  little  too  much  for  the  mate  to 
withstand  so  off  we  ran  for  the  bow  and  the  cry  of 
porpoises!  soon  brought  the  whole  crew  forward  to 
watch  the  sport.  There  they  were  cutting  across 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  jumping  and  darting 
through  the  water  like  lightning.  He  struck  at  them 
once  or  twice  and  struck  one  also  so  as  to  draw  the 
claret  before  he  struck  the  one  we  got  and  him  he 
completely  transfixed.  He  struck  across  the  cut- 
water instantly  and  then  we  thought  him  ''gone 
sure,"  but  the  iron  was  tough,  the  rope  strong,  and 
they  soon  had  a  bowlyn  (can't  vouch  for  the  spell- 
ing) round  his  tail,  and  him  on  the  main  deck  where 
a  couple  of  ^^old  whales"  soon  stripped  him  and  dis- 
sected him  and  now  he  hangs  just  by  the  forecastle 
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door  to  breed  visions  of  sea-pie  and  fish-balls  to- 
morrow. We,  too,  in  the  cabin  will  have  steaks  and 
brain-fritters  again — chop-smacking  delicacies. 

So  much  for  my  Journal,  of  which  I  have  given 
you  but  a  fraction,  and  from  which  my  paper  will  not 
permit  me  to  copy  further.  Very  little  has  gone  on 
but  what  I  have  seen  and  kept  run  of  it,  sometimes 
making  three  records  a  day.  Many  of  them,  of 
course,  are  made  up  of  only  trifles,  that  is,  of  what 
would  seem  trifles  on  shore;  but  which  are  counted 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  attention  aboard- 
ship,  where  most  of  our  conversation  must  neces- 
sarily be  about  the  weather  and  where  all  we  have 
to  look  at  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  the  sky,  the 
water,  the  ship  and  ourselves. 

Since  leaving  the  Horn  we  have  had  a  grand  run, 
holding  our  course  all  the  while  till  last  night  (Feb- 
ruary 14)  we  tacked  for  the  first  time,  the  wind 
being  inclined  to  haul  to  the  northward  and  hence  to 
head  us  off.  All  through  the  S.E.  trades  which  we 
took  soon  after  leaving  50°  we  made  a  handsome 
rate  as  the  figures  I  put  on  the  chart  will  show,  on 
no  day  making  less  than  119  m.  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  making  over  150  per  day.  "We  lost  the 
S.E.  trades  soon  after  crossing  the  line  (in  about  5° 
north)  and  then  took  the  N.E.  trades  which  we  hope 
we  have  not  yet  lost  although  they  seem  inclined  to 
break  a  little  now,  but  we  are  rather  too  far  to  the 
S.  to  loose  them  yet.  They  have  given  us  some  pretty 
good  runs  however.  Last  Wednesday  we  made  the 
best  rate  for  a  whole  24  hours  that  we  have  made 
since  we  came  out,  viz.  244  m.  which  is  over  10  knots 
per  hour.  It  was  not  done,  however,  without  a  pretty 
strong  wind,  a  pretty  heavy  sea,  and  a  good  deal  of 
pitching  and  tumbling  about.  Don't  mind  that  any 
now. 

It  is  the  prettiest  sailing  imaginable  in  these  West- 
ern waters.   They  were  fitly  named  Pacific.   All  the 
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way  south  of  the  line  we  were  basking  in  the  finest 
weather  man  ever  enjoyed.  A  softer,  purer,  clearer 
air  human  lungs  never  inhaled,  fairer  skies  and  more 
delicate  clouds  never  hung  over  Italy's  palaces  and 
waters  of  richer  dye  or  more  limpid  or  sparkling 
never  laved  the  classic  shores  of  Southern  Europe. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  convey  any  idea  of 
the  loveliness  of  those  tropical  days.  No  rain,  no 
storm,  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  sea,  yet  a  mild  and 
temperate  atmosphere  (the  thermometer  all  the 
while  stood  8  degrees  or  10  degrees  below  what  it  did 
in  the  same  latitude  on  the  other  side).  A  good  full 
breeze  all  the  while  and  the  ship  slipping  through  the 
water  without  labor,  almost  without  motion.  It  be- 
gan to  moderate  very  rapidly  as  we  kept  reducing 
the  latitude,  and  we  crowded  on  all  the  light  sails, 
even  the  pocket  handkerchief — the  main-sky-sail — 
and  royal  studding-sails.  The  winds  here  are  decid- 
edly more  steady  and  reliable  than  in  the  Atlantic, 
without  puffs  or  squalls,  and  sailing  is  such  an  easy, 
pleasant  matter  that  women  might  be  sailors  very 
well  if  it  were  the  same  on  all  the  oceans.  February 
5  we  crossed  the  line,  22  days  from  50  degrees  (which 
is  four  days  less  than  the  average  according  to  many) 
and  98  days  from  home.  Not  a  mean  run  considering 
the  drawbacks  we  have  had  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
voyage.  Since  leaving  the  line,  too,  we  have  not  done 
badly.  Today  (February  15)  we  are  very  near  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  full  5200  miles  from  where  we  were 
a  month  ago  yesterday  and  only  10  days  from  the 
Line.  A  week  ago  last  Friday  the  Captain  said  we 
should  drop  our  anchor  in  San  Francisco  harbor  just 
three  weeks  from  that  day  at  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon (of  course  joking).  Now,  I  believe  he  has  di- 
minished the  time  to  about  a  week  from  "Wednesday 
and  he  is  very  anxious  to  bet  with  me  that  we  shall 
make  the  passage  in  120  days.    Certainly  San  Fran- 
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Cisco  cannot  be  more  than  a  fortnight  ahead.  It 
seems  strange  to  think  of  getting  there  so  soon  and 
our  craninms  are  full  of  surmises  as  to  how  long 
we  shall  be  getting  there,  what  will  be  the  news,  etc., 
etc.  For  myself  I  must  say  say  I  am  in  no  hurry  to 
get  ashore.  As  for  the  news  (except  news  from 
home)  I  had  rather  be  another  four  months  without 
hearing  it  than  to  hear  it,  that  is,  such  as  I  think  it 
will  be  when  we  get  there;  the  careless,  happy,  un- 
ruffled life  we  lead  here  seems  more  like  a  dream 
from  which  I  am  not  anxious  to  be  aroused  by  the 
buffetings  and  jars  and  toils  of  a  life  among  strange 
scenes  and  strange  people.  I  now  feel  as  much  at 
home  on  board  ship  as  if  I  had  been  here  all  my 
days.  I  rise,  go  on  deck,  walk  about  and  sit  about 
as  I  please,  come  to  my  meals,  sit  in  my  room  and 
read  and,  write,  and  when  the  time  comes,  ''turn  in" 
with  scarcely  a  thought  of  the  strangeness  and  com- 
parative novelty  of  my  situation.  You  would  smile 
very  frequently  could  you  watch  me  through  one 
day's  operations. 

Ever  since  we  came  into  fair,  smooth  weather  we 
have  been  busy  putting  our  house  in  order  for  our 
appearance  in  the  Golden  City,  scrubbing,  scraping, 
setting  up  rigging,  painting,  etc.,  etc.,  so  that  we 
hardly  know  ourselves  already.  I  contributed  my 
share  by  painting  the  ship 's  name  in  German  Text  on 
a  dozen  buckets,  which  are  put  in  a  rack  on  the 
top  of  the  after  hatch  house  and  are  quite  orna- 
mental, the  buckets  being  painted  white  and  the 
name  put  on  in  green.  I  am  quite  a  character  I  as- 
sure you  with  all  hands,  appealed  to  a  dozen  times  a 
day  to  decide  some  controversy,  etc.,  etc.  We  are  all 
on  the  best  terms  possible  and  I  shall  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  quit  their  society.  Our  Captain  is  without  a 
peer.  I  might  have  tried  a  hundred  ships  and  not 
found  his  like,  easy-going,  affable,  genial,  companion- 
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able,  he  has  not  restricted  me  in  anything,  but  rather 
has  done  his  best  to  make  me  enjoy  the  trip.  Not  a 
jarring  word  has  passed  between  ns.  And  so  with  all 
hands.  The  time  has  slipped  by  wonderfully  quick. 
I  cannot  realize  that  I  have  been  so  long  away  from 
home,  and  so  long  upon  the  water.  But  figures 
can't  lie"  it  is  said.  No  one  need  ever  fear  of 
tediousness  in  a  trip  at  sea  if  they  have  any  powers 
of  devising  employment  and  entertainment  for  the 
passing  hours.  I  must  forbear  giving  any  account  of 
my  physical  condition  till  I  get  where  there  is  a  pair 
of  scales.  You  can  infer  something  from  the  fact 
of  my  eating  with  a  salt  water  relish  a  breakfact  of 
two  fiish  balls,  a  piece  of  sausage-meat,  two  hot  rolls 
(but  I  fear  it  won't  be  to  the  advantage  of  my  repu- 
tation to  give  the  items  so),  cocoa,  etc.  Dinner,  clam 
chowder,  stewed  veal  and  plum  dough.  Supper,  but 
that's  enough  (without  supper)  for  one  man  one 
day.  If  I  credit  my  keeping  I  ought  to  show  quite 
an  increase  in  pounds. 

It  is  a  queer  sort  of  life — life  at  sea — especially 
when  prolonged  so  long.  At  least  it  occasions  queer 
feelings  and  strange  thoughts.  He  we  are  just  as 
much  isolated  from  the  world  as  if  we  had  been 
transferred  to  the  moon  or  some  other  planet  or  had 
been  shut  up  in  some  dungeon  cell  and  kept  from  all 
intercourse  with  our  kind.  We  have  no  society  but 
ourselves.  No  tidings  reach  us  of  what  is  going  on 
among  men,  no  newspapers,  no  postoffice,  no 
churches,  no  women,  no  use  of  money,  no  buying  and 
selling,  no  green  thing  to  be  seen,  no  animals — save 
the  monsters  of  the  deep,  no  alarms  of  fire,  no  dread 
of  burglars,  no  factory  bells,  no  shops,  no  barking 
of  dogs,  no  pow-wowing  of  cats,  scarcely  any,  indeed^ 
of  the  ordinary  sights  and  sounds  of  life  ashore. 
When  I  first  came  out  I  would  think  every  now  and 
then  that  I  heard  noises  like  the  rattling  of  carts 
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over  the  pavements  or  the  distant  ringing  of  a  bell 
and  the  like,  and  probably  when  I  get  ashore  I  shall 
hear  the  usual  sounds  on  shipboard.  I  expect  I  shall 
be  as  salt  as  salt  can  be  when  I  get  among  lands- 
people.  In  fact  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  get  a  hack  to 
carry  me  up  the  wharf.  They  say  the  first  attempts 
to  walk  after  having  been  to  sea  so  long  are  rather 
ludicrous. 

Imagine  yourselves  leaving  the  United  States  at 
the  time  we  did  and  not  hearing  a  syllable  from  them 
for  over  a  hundred  days.  There  was  the  new  levy  of 
300,000  men,  the  whisperings  of  interference  by  for- 
eign powers,  the  Alabama''  afloat.  Elections  in  the 
different  states  to  come  off.  Congress  to  meet.  The 
President's  Proclamation  to  go  into  operation,  the 
draft,  etc.,  and  then  there  were  the  numerous  little 
affairs  of  our  separate  homes,  and  friends,  and  social 
circles,  about  all  of  which  we  have  to  rack  our  fancy 
and  busy  our  imagination  for  four  months.  I  fancy 
there  will  be  some  eager  listeners  when  the  Pilot 
comes  on  board  and  some  eager  eyes  scanning  the 
first  newspapers  we  get.  We  shall  have  to  read  up  a 
power  of  telegrams  and  war  news  and  shall  be  as  non- 
plussed and  feel  as  awkward  as  old  Rip  Van  Winkle 
did  after  waking  up  from  his  20-years  nap.  Then 
besides  all  that  there  is  to  me  the  conjecturing  of 
what  a  place  I  am  to  find ;  how  I  shall  be  received ; 
how  so  and  so  will  look ;  what  I  am  to  do  and  a  thou- 
sand and  one  other  things  about  which  my  mind 
cannot  help  busying  itself.  I  trust,  however,  all  will 
be  for  the  best,  and  that  the  kind  Providence  that 
has  watched  over  and  prospered  me  so  far  will  still 
lead  and  favor  me. 

Another  strange  characteristic  of  our  voyage  has 
been  a  winter  without  snow,  or  sleet  or  ice,  sleighing 
or  skating,  and  the  change  from  one  year  to  another 
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without  any  mark  to  show  the  reality  of  it.  But  we 
shall  get  straightened  out,  no  doubt,  in  due  time. 

Today  (Tuesday,  February  17),  we  are  110  days 
out  and  I  suppose  you  will  soon  begin  to  look  for 
news  of  our  arrival.  It  will  be  sometime  yet  before 
such  news  can  be  sent  you.  How  far  we  are  off  from 
San  Francisco  depends  upon  what  winds  we  are  to 
have.  With  ordinarily  good  luck  we  are  about  1000 
miles  off  and  ought  to  reach  it  in  less  than  ten  days. 
But  after  that  it  will  take  some  time  for  letters  to 
reach  you.  The  arrival  of  the  ship,  however,  may  be 
telegraphed  so  that  you  will  know  earlier.  The 
Captain,  doubtless,  will  telegraph  to  the  owners  im- 
mediately. 

February  22,  Sunday.  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
days  out  and  yet  not  in  San  Francisco  and  with  a 
very  bad  prospect  of  getting  there  very  soon.  It  is 
almost  a  dead  calm,  beautiful,  warm  and  sunny,  it  is 
true,  but  rather  aggravating  when  we  are  so  near 
port  (only  about  600  miles  off)  and  had  just  got  our 
hopes  pretty  well  elevated  of  making  quite  a  hand- 
some run.  Yesterday  we  only  made  42  miles,  the 
day  before  87,  the  day  before  that,  32,  etc.  At  that 
rate  we  shall  be  a  fortnight  yet  getting  over  the  600 
miles  whereas  we  ought  to  have  telegraphed  our  arri- 
val today.  Doubtless  we  are  expected  daily  for  115 
days  is  about  as  long  as  they  give  clipper  ships  as  a 
general  thing.  Certainly  it  is  not  our  fault  that  we 
are  not  there  for  winds  and  waves  are  not  beneath 
our  control.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  all 
ready  to  go  in  as  soon  as  the  time  comes  for  us  to 
do  so.  Probably  we  shall  be  there  a  week  from  to- 
day. You  may  have  a  very  beautiful  day  today  but 
it  cannot  match  the  one  we  are  enjoying.  It  is  as 
lovely  as  the  loveliest  day  of  early  spring,  with  mild, 
balmy  air,  a  clear,  soft  blue  sky  and  the  water 
smooth  and  crystal  clear  without  a  wave  to  break  its 
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surface  but  rolling  along  on  a  deep  heavy  swell, 
with  full  one-eighth  of  a  mile  between  the  crests.  It 
is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  wind  is  not  strong,  if  it 
were  and  the  ship  plunged  so,  there  would  be 
danger  of  her  masts  going  over  the  bow. 

I  lost  my  cap  overboard  this  morning  for  good 
luck.  I  was  leaning  on  the  rail  looking  into  the 
water  and  it  slipped  off  of  my  head  and  slowly 
drifted  astern.  It  had  served  its  time  out  and  was 
well  coated  with  dirt,  paint,  tar,  salt,  etc. 

Yesterday  was  much  such  a  day  as  today  and  we 
worried  away  the  morning  fishing  for  birds.  For 
several  days  we  have  had  two  or  three  dozen  of  large 
black  birds,  about  as  large  as  wild  geese,  flying  and 
paddling  in  our  wake.  (They  are  probably  the  birds 
that  make  the  guano  islands  hereabouts.  )  So  finding 
it  pretty  dull  music  rocking  about  in  a  calm,  I  got 
the  line  and  baited  it  with  pork,  attached  a  piece  of 
wood  for  a  float  and  dropped  it  over  among  them. 
(They  come  close  under  the  stem  and  seem  to 
be  frightened  at  nothing.)  We  baited  them  with 
slush,  and  so  got  them  (17  or  18)  close  up  to  the 
ship.  Then  Mr.  Howes  (the  Mate)  and  the 
Captain  would  blaze  away  at  them  with  musket 
and  pistol  balls  and  beans.  They  seemed  to  be 
shot  proof  and  not  the  least  affected  by  it.  They 
would  just  paddle  one  side  when  the  ball  struck 
the  water  and  then  come  up  again.  Peleg  and 
I  caught  one  apiece  and  soon  had  them  on  the 
main-deck  from  which  they  cannot  rise  on  ac- 
count of  their  web-feet.  The  upper  part  of  their 
beak  is  crooked  and  the  hook  catches  in  that  when 
they  take  hold  of  the  bait  and  we  pull  them  up, 
catch  them  by  the  neck  and  land  them  on  deck. 
The  Captain  harpooned  one.  Those  that  we  caught, 
after  plaguing  them  as  much  as  we  chose,  we  let 
go,  tying  tallies  to  them  marked:  ''Ship  Starlight, 
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114  days  from  Boston.  All  well.  Lat.  29.30,  Long. 
130.''  They  will  not  show  themselves  about  here  now 
very  soon  again  I  guess.  We  caught  another  one 
after  dinner  and  we  have  had  another  one  on  deck 
this  forenoon. 

Wouldn't  you  smile  to  see  me  retiring  at  9  and 
9 :30  and  rising  at  5 :45  and  6  every  day.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  have  got  into  that  bad  habit,  and  I  fear 
I  must  acknowledge  myself  a  convert  to  the  early- 
rising  creed.  I  may  back-slide  when  I  get  on  land 
but  I  have  practiced  it  for  over  two  months  and  I 
must  say  I  favor  the  idea  more  than  I  used  to  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  I  like  the  effects  also.  I  thought 
I  was  beyond  cure  in  that  direction.  While  there's 
life  there's  hope."  Don't  tell  Miss  May  Carr  for  she 
will  think  I  am  getting  weak-minded.  I  held  out 
pretty  well,  though. 

You  would  smile,  too,  I  guess  to  see  me  going 
about  with  pants  gaping  beyond  proper  bounds  in 
front.  But  I  find  it  impossible  to  make  button  and 
button-hole  meet.  I  cut  them  half-way  down  be- 
hind, thinking  that  would  help  the  matter,  but  it 
fails  of  the  desired  effect.  I  fear  to  try  on  my  other 
clothes  lest  I  find  myself  in  a  like  sad  plight  with 
them  too.  (The  ones  I  have  on  are  my  old  light  ones.) 
The  cloth  must  have  shrunk  or  I  must  have  grown 
corpulent,  ^^one  of  the  six. "  The  pants,  too,  I  regret 
to  say  have  got  slightly  soiled.  They  look  very 
much  as  if  I  had  sat  down  in  green  paint,  a  tar  pot, 
and  a  slush  bucket,  and  had  kneeled  in  a  mixture  of 
the  same.  I  have  patched  them  too  and  I  fancy  they 
present  some  curiosities  in  needle-work.  I  had  to 
tear  out  the  pieces  to  patch  them  with  from  the  fac- 
ings around  the  bottom  and  to  sew  them  with 
white  thread.  You  can  imagine  their  appearance. 
That  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  bachelorhood  and  of 
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being  removed  from  woman's  society.  Just  as  well, 
however,  at  sea. 

Friday,  February  27,  1863.  An  unlucky  day  for 
us  for  it  found  us  100  miles  to  the  leeward  of  the 
entrance  to  San  Francisco  harbor.  The  wind  gen- 
erally favors  as  ships  near  the  coast  and  very  rarely 
do  they  fail  to  enter  the  port  smooth  and  direct.  But 
with  us  the  wind  has  not  allowed  us  to  make  the 
desired  course  and  at  the  same  time  the  current  has 
been  setting  us  rapidly  in  towards  the  coast  so  we 
had  to  tack  ship  at  8  bells  this  evening  and  now  T 
suppose  must  stand  off  and  on  till  we  can  make  the 
right  course  to  enter  the  bay.  If  this  course  would 
have  let  us  go  in  we  should  have  taken  a  pilot  to- 
morrow forenoon.  But  we  must  abide  our  time. 

It  has  grown  cold  rapidly  since  we  have  neared 
the  cost  (the  thermometer  today  has  stood  at  about 
60°)  and  we  have  had  some  specimens  of  California 
weather  in  thick  fogs,  cloudy  weather  and  heavy 
dews.  Doubtless  we  shall  find  mud  in  abundance 
when  we  get  there. 

"We  are  all  ready  to  go  in,  and  have  about  used  up 
the  jobs  for  the  men.  Day  before  yesterday  we  got 
up  our  chains,  and  today  we  bent  them.  Painting  is 
done  and  scraping  about  over  so  we  are  prepared  to 
show  ourselves  as  soon  as  required.  The  miles  are 
kept  good  run  of  now  by  all  hands  and  the  compass 
has  a  good  many  eager  eyes  turned  to  it  as  does  the 
sky  and  weather  and  as  will  probably  the  Farallones 
rocks  (at  the  entrance  of  San  Francisco  bay)  when 
they  are  visible. 

Saturday,  February  28,  1863.  It^s  tough.  At  4 
o'clock  this  morning  we  tacked  ship  again  and  stood 
in  but  the  wind  treated  us  no  better  and  our  latitude 
and  longitude  at  noon  showed  us  to  be  about  47  miles 
to  the  leeward  of  the  Farallones,  54  miles  off,  they 
bearing  about  N.  1-2  E.    But  we  kept  on  the  same 
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tack  and  towards  4  P.  M.  the  wind  was  just  right  but 
it  came  48  hours  too  late  for  at  any  rate  we  knew  we 
must  tack  again  tonight.  We  expected,  however,  to 
sight  land  first  but  at  about  5  :30  P.  M.  a  dense  fog — 
thick  enough  to  cut — came  up  and  of  course  it 
wouldn't  do  to  get  very  near  the  coast  in  a  fog  so 
at  6  P.  M.  we  tacked  ship  again  and  now  are  steering 
away  from  port,  with  a  dense  fog,  wind  blowing  a 
screamer,  and  ship  under  reefed  topsails,  foresail, 
spanker  and  jib.  If  the  wind  had  been  free  after  we 
tacked,  at  4  this  morning  we  should  have  dropped 
anchor  tonight. 

Just  before  night  we  saw  evidences  of  our  near- 
ness to  land  in  several  land  birds,  floating  masses  of 
kelp,  and  three  or  four  huge  logs  floating  by.  Rather 
aggravating  to  be  so  near  and  not  allowed  to  enter. 

Sunday,  March  1.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two 
days'  passage. 

8  :00  A.  M.   Long  reaches  of  land  ahead. 
8 :30.   More  land  in  sight. 

9  :00.  Made  Farallones.  Pilot  boat  bearing  down 
on  us. 

9 :30.  Pilot  on  board  and  standing  in  toward  the 
harbor.  Here  I  must  end  my  log.  As  soon  as  I 
can  when  I  get  ashore  I  shall  write.  Till  then.  Good 
Bye. 
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